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PREFACE. 



This book was begun nearly six years ago, for 
Girls specifically, in answer to repeated inquiries re- 
garding books and reading. But the work grew. 
Many of my pupils had become teachers ; some were 
mothers — all seeking guidance in self-improvement 
"and in methods for training the young. To help 
these seemed a worthy motive. The result is now 
offered. 

To my own opinion regarding books I have joined 
the dicta of others, quoting liberally from favorite 
authors. For this no apology is due. If the glimpses 
thus given tend to stimulate a desire for larger views 
of the same and of kindred authors, the end will have 
justified the means. 

No formula for intellectual acquirement adapted to 
all or many classes has ever been made, or can be. 
I attempt none. One's reading, to be effective, must 
be done with method, and that method her own, 
adapted to the circumstances of her life, and the bent 
of her mind and purpose. Needed helps only I have 
endeavored to supply. Many books are recommended 
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upon the indorsement of competent critics ; but in 
the " Ten Years' Course for Girls " — the result of my 
experience in the school-room — every book has been 
thoroughly tested. The books 'recommended for Boys, 
too, I have examined. 

For valuable services rendered in the preparation of 
this volume, acknowledgment is due Mr. Herbert Put- 
nam, Librarian of the Minneapolis Public Library, and 
to his courteous assistants. Thanks are also due the 
stockholders of the Boston Athenaeum for access 
granted to their shelves of rare and valuable books ; 
and I am indebted to the publishers who permit me to 
quote from their copyright editions. 

Imperfect the work — accomplished in the pauses of 
active school life. But the demand was urgent — the 
desire strong to contribute somewhat toward the spir- 
itual uplift of the times ; and for inspiration came the 
words of the rugged philosopher of Craigenputtock : 
" Be no longer a chaos, but a World, or even a World- 
kin. Produce ! Produce ! Were it but the pitif ul- 
lest fraction of a product, produce it in God's name. 
'Tis the utmost thou hast in thee ; out with it then. 
Up, up ! Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy whole might. Work while it is called To-day; 
for the Night cometh, wherein no man can work.'^ 

Mary Alice Calleb. 

A. C. F. College, Tuskegee, Ala. 
4pn7 15, 1892. 
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N. B. The figures accompanying the mention of 

books in this work refer to the Index of Publishers, a 

• ^^ 

scheme fully explained in Chapter XVI. Economy 
of space, however, in Chapters XIII. and XIV. re- 
quired the notation omitted. 

Errors may be found in the text, which should be 
corrected in the next edition. Any reader who calls 
my attention to these will confer a favor. 

M. A. C. 
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A LITERAET GUIDE FOR 
HOME ANT> SCHOOL. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE EXCURSION. AN APPEAL TO 6IBLS. 

Several years ago a merry party of excursionists 
were aboard the jaunty little steamer £Jola, that 
plied her swift but noiseless course up the Wisconsin 
River, bound for those magical retreats — those marvel- 
lously beautiful expressions of nature — "the Dells." 
Overhead, a sky of intense blue, relieved here and 
there by a lazy-looking cloud, that turns its fleece- 
covered sides slowly in the warm sunlight ; beneath, 
a current narrow, but deep and strong, reflecting upon 
its glassy surface image after image of living beauty, 
lifted, panorama-like, upon the sides of the overhang- 
ing cliffs and ledges. The invigorating breeze comes 
laden with odor of Norwegian pine and hemlock ; 
inspiring music from Italian harpers mingles with the 
hum of happy voices. The stream narrows ; flaunting 
sprays of fern and foliage wave within grasp ; from 
fissures of rock many-hued flowers beckon — we reach 
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out our hands to pluck them, and are hurried on to 
new delights. 

But the enthusiasm of the excursionists suffered a 
chill upon reaching the Dells. There were the fairy 
grottoes nestled away half in shadow under the over- 
hanging rock. There were the shelving ledges, moss- 
jeweled, expanding now rotunda-like under the blue 
dome above, and now rising perpendicularly on either 
side, up, up, as if striving to lock arms and shut out 
the light of heaven, yet parted just enough to show a 
streak of sky through the far-away tree-tops. No hard 
outlines of nature — beauty everywhere — ^but to them 
what good? The cold, dripping walls and reeking 
foot-ways of the gulch made the exploration of the 
Dells comfortable or safe to those only who had 
provided for the exigency of the way — rubber Bhoes, 
gossamers, and a generous luncheon — ^which, alas I our 
party had not. 

" Oh," you exclaim, " we see through your plot I 
You have taken that experience of yours for a text, 
and you are going to moralize on prudence and fore- 
thought, and all that. You mean to warn us against 
starting on our life excursion without preparation. 
But we are tired of prosy lecturing. We are not 
what we ought to be, doubtless, but girls will be girls. 
We must have some fun as we go, and thought is irk- 
some. Let us alone now, and we will improve our 
time after leaving school. We shall ask our teacher 
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to mark out for us a course of reading, and we will 
revel in the classics next summer and next winter. 
We will each organize a literary club in her commu- 
nity, and a missionary society, and— oh, we shall be all 
you could desire when we are free and have leisure I " 
. Ah ! my dear girls. You, perhaps, will never hug 
to your hearts a phantom more delusive than this. 
Like the will-o'-the-wisp, that dances at nightfall and 
disappears in the light of day, so these gilded hopes 
of literary culture to be attained in mature years will, 
most probably, vanish before the intense demands of 
social and domestic life. The young lady of the fam- 
ily is expected to be the angel of the household under 
whose hovering sympathies nestle all the ills and dis- 
quietudes of home ; she must be at once the Hebe and 
Dorcas of society, serving nectar or necessities at its 
arbitrary call, while her queenly robes and demeanor 
are displayed for its pattern and delight 

It is a fact, as true as it is deplorable, that what the 
average girl fails to learn of literature in her " teens," 
of that she will probably remain ignorant through life. 
How much time is given to mental culture by the major- 
ity of young ladies in society ? Or, if the school-girl 
pass from academic halls, as not unf requently happens, 
to the hymeneal altar, how is the probability dimin- 
ished of any course of study to be thenceforth pursued ! 
If she please her husband, after the approved pattern 
given by St. Paul, and answer the thousand and one 
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other demands upon her time, temper, and talents, 
made daily, weekly, year in, year out, till her whole 
existence seems compressed into the monotonous mov- 
ing of a machine — she will have gained, possibly, the 
approving " well done " accorded to so many good and 
useful women ; but where is the elegant leisure so flat- 
teringly associated in the girlish imagination with the 
idea of womanhood and its emancipation from dis- 
agreeable tasks ? 

The husband goes abroad, mixes in the multitudi- 
nous affairs of men, and acquires in the school of life a 
degree of culture in which, before marriage, he was 
sadly deficient ; the wife remains at home, hampered 
by domestic cares, and narrowed by constant attention 
to petty detail, till the wonder is that she holds fast 
her original culture with such tenacity as to retain her 
husband's admiration, and the courteous respect of her 
sons and daughters as they grow up around her. 

Ask your mothers how much leisure for classic read- 
ing they find intermingled with the active duties of 
parlor, nursery, and kitchen. Not one married woman 
in one hundred, I might almost aver, finds time or 
makes time for self-culture. Too often her refrain is 
approximately, if not wholly, that of the London 

seamstress : 

" Work — ^work — work 1 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 

Work — work — work ! 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim ! 
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Seam, and gusset, and band — 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 

And sew them on in a dream ! ** 

But you are tired, you say. There is so much to be 
done ! and it is all so hard ! You are ready to give 
up the struggle. You want rest — ease. 

Have you read, girls, that beautiful poem by Ten- 
nyson, " The Lotus-Eaters " ? There is a lesson in it 
for you and for me — a lesson of broader and deeper 
import than is implied in the injunction to improve 
your mind by judicious reading. Let us see. The 

poet came 

** Unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 



A land where all things always seemed the same 1 
And round about the keel with faces i>ale, 
Daric faces pale against the rosy flame. 
The mild-eyed, melancholy Lotus-eaters came. 

They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore ; 
And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 
Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 
Most weary seem'd the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then some one said : * We will return no more;' 
And all at once they sang : ' Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam. 
Why are we weighed upon with heaviness^ 
2 
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And utterly consuimed with sharp distress. 

While all things else have rest from weariness ? 

All things have rest : why should we toil alone ? 

We onlj toil, who are the first of things. 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown: 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber's holy balm; 

Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 

• * There is no joy but calm " ? 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things? 

Hateful U the dark blue sky 

Vaulted o'er the dark blue sea. 

Death is the end of life ; ah, why 

Should life all labor be? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast. 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 

All things are taken from us, and become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 

All things have rest and ripen toward the grave 

In silence ; ripen, fall, and cease : 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful ease.' " 

Is this your petition, girls — " rest," " ease," " a good 
time " merely ? 

The poet should have given us the sequel to that 
life of ease obtained by the Lotus-eaters. Fill out the 
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history for yourselves, if you will. Why were they 
" mild-eyed," but from lack of purpose and mental 
vigor ? And why " melancholy," but from that slug- 
gishness of will that shuts out the light of heaven 
from every being to whom it belongs as a heritage ? 

Mind is the housewife that presides over the domes- 
tic economy of the Soul. You may look through her 
windows, the eyes, and see the ordering of the mental 
machinery within ; the busy transits to and fro of the 
little handmaiden. Thought, as she brushes down the 
cobwebs of care, polishes all the implements of speech, 
and beautifies the recesses of the heart. Now let the 
housewife prove recreant to her trust ; let her facul- 
ties be stupefied by rich food and stimulating drinks ; 
let her energies be dissipated by unnatural diversions 
and late hours ; let her surrender herself to the guid- 
ance of fancy, and revel without restraint in the en- 
chanted ground of imagination ; let her even shut up 
shop and hang out her sign " not at home," while the 
handmaiden sleeps ; in any case, if Mind fail to do 
her duty, how is the house of the Soul darkened ! 
How does the Soul itself, deprived of the cooperative 
support of Mind, wander in perilous fields of doubt 
and irresolution, till it makes its home amid the tombs 
of Despair and of Death ! 

Courage, then, ye who have willing minds open to 
the guidance of truth, or who are weary of striving 
after what may seem an unattainable good. In the 
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momiDg of life sow the seeds of right purpose. Sow 
according to your ability. You are not responsible 
for the nature of the soil. That may be rich^ or it 
may be sterile. God made it. It is only required of 
you to sow good seed, to sow early^ and to cultivate 
thorougMy the tender plants that upspring as a reward 
of your diligence. All you need from without is the 
stimulus of a strong will and persistent effort, with 
faith in the harvest to follow. 

Good seeds of thought may fall from the sermons 
you hear, from the conversations and advice of per- 
sons older and wiser than yourself ; but the best, per- 
haps, for you, will come of your own choosing, from 
the books you read. Choose, then, by all means, and 
choose wisely, while the freshness and vigor of youth 
give you every advantage, and take with you the 
admonition of the wisest of men : " If the axe he dull, 
and ye sharpen not the edge, then must ye put to more 
strength,^* 



CHAPTER n. 

THE SELECTION OP READING MATTER. — WHAT f 

The object of culture being to enlarge the capabili- 
ties of mind and heart, so that one may make the most 
of life, I would suggest : 

1. That you read such books as may he helpful to 
you in your special vocation^ if such you have chosen. 
A broad and liberal culture is most desirable in all 
departments of life, and hence it is the plain duty of 
every girl to make her range of reading as wide as 
possible, that it yield the largest returns of general 
information. Still, if you have decided to be a teacher, 
you should shape your course of reading with a view 
to acquiring the greatest proficiency in such grade of 
work as you will probably be called to perform. 

Ask advice from some older person of intelligence 
and experience — your teacher or your minister. Do 
not allow yourself to be cheated out of this possible 
advantage by timidity or self -depreciation. Or, if one 
come to your community whose broad culture and 
inspiring words awake in you a desire for self-im- 
provement, do not hesitate to express your apprecia- 
tion of the thought or lecture that has lifted you ; say 
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you are seeking light upon a particular subject, or a 
special department of work, and would be grateful for 
any helpful suggestion. Ten to one, the person thus 
addressed, gratified at his success and the deference 
accorded him, will reward you with his best counsel. 

If helps are not accessible in your home or commu- 
nity, write to some leading educator, state definitely 
the grade of work for which you desire to fit yourself, 
and ask a suggestion as to your best course. But you 
may have taught English in one or all grades, and 
desire to enlarge at the same time your knowledge of 
books and your sympathy with your pupils ; or you 
may not be a teacher, and wish to make acquaintance 
with the choicest literature. In any case read Miss 
M. E. Burt's " Literary Landmarks ; " then if possible 
spend a season at Chautauqua, or Monteagle, where, 
from the platform, in lecture-rooms, and in elevating 
amusements, you will find the stimulus you need. 

You may anticipate entlironement as queen in some 
elegant mansion or love-lit cottage. In this case you 
want to study diligently all branches of domestic 
economy, seeing you are to be " house-wives and not 
house-moths, weaving and embroidering men's fortunes 
rather than to feed upon and bring them to decay.'' 
You may, by reading, make yourself more intelligently 
fit for the commonplace duties of home ; and if you 
would be regnant there, making it the ultima thule of 
its master's hopes in all his wanderings, you need ke^p 
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bright the lamp of your intellect by feeding it with oil 
from the reservoir of great thinkers. 

If you desire to be an artist in the true sense — a 
painter, musician, or sculptor — ^you should not be sat- 
isfied to acquire the technique and theory of art merely. 
You should read everything available about the grand 
old masters whose work has been an inspiration in all 
ages since Pericles caused the walls of Grecian temples 
to be adorned for the world's copying.* But there are 
temples not made with hands accessible to most of you 
— "the venerable woods " under whose verdant roof 
hangs picture after picture, painted for you and for 
all by ap Artist before whom Raphael and Michael 
Angelo bowed in humblest adoration, owning them- 
selves, by contrast, evermore but dabblers in wet clay. 
No book embodies for you such valuable instruction; 
no study will so richly reward your diligent applica- 
tion; for, as Wordsworth so beautifully sings : 

'* Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor sneers of selfish men 

. » Bead Ruskin's ** Modern Painters" and ** Famous European 
Artists," by Sarah K Bolton. 
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Shall e'er preyail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessing.'* 

2. FoUow your taste in reading , provided it be not 
a perverted one. Indifferent reading is better than 
none. No fact is more patent than that the mind un- 
used becomes stagnant, like summer pools ; and like 
them sends out, in consequence, an unwholesome taint, 
infectious to the extent of one's influence. Read 
"Jack the Giant-Killer," if nothing more elevating 
commends itsielf to your inclination ; indeed, some 
have found in that simple tale a grand underlying 
moral. The injunction of Knowell to his son : " Gret 
money, boy, get money, no matter by what means," 
with altered phraseology I urge upon you — " Get 
knowledge, girls, get knowledge, no matter by what 
means ! " so that knowledge be not essentially immoral 
in its tendency. 

3. JRead cheerful books, " Men help each other by 
their joy, and not by their sorrow." Happiness a 
duty should be the motto of every one who would 
make the most of life. A Christian, least of all, can 
afford to disregard the obligation ; and since the mind, 
chameleon-like, takes color from the objects it dwells 
upon, your choice of books should include those only 
that, after being read, leave you in a hopeful, resolute 
mood, impressed with the beauty and grandeur of life, 
and your inexpressible good fortune in being permitted 
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to act a part therein. If you find a book is producing 
an effect contrary to this, know it is evil and to be 
discontinued. 

The tendency of literature in this age is toward 
what is called materialistic recUianiy which is " deadly 
to every lofty impulse of art-life," and consequently 
to noblest endeavor in any and all departments of life. 
The most popular writers of our day and country, alas ! 
come in this category ; their main element of popular- 
ity consisting in the art of caricature, or in that not 
less objectionable tact for presenting the commonplace 
and baser phases of character as typical of human life. 

The modern school of humorists — ^Mark Twain, Ar- 
temus Ward, Bret Harte, Petroleum V. Nasby and 

« 

others, while performing a distinctive service in pro- 
voking matter-of-fact America to a genial laugh now 
and then, which is good alike for her spirits and her 
digestion, have also popularized the fun-making pro- 
pensity until our young people have no relish for sober 
truth that is not set off with sparkle and dash. This 
tendency should be guarded by those having in hand 
the moulding of youthful taste and character. 

4. Select books that set forth unexceptionable princi- 
ples, and whose moral tone is pronounced good, Rob- 
ert Southey's expressions upon this point are valuable 
and sufficient : " Would you know whether the ten- 
dency of a book is good or evil, examine in what state 
of mind you lay it down. Has it induced you to sus- 
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pect that that which you have been accustomed to 
think unlawful may, after all, be innocent, and that 
that may*be harmless which you hitherto have been 
taught to think dangerous ? Has it tended to make 
you dissatisfied and impatient under the control of 
others, and disposed you to relax in that self-govern- 
ment without which both the laws of God and man tell 
us there can be no virtue, and consequently no happi- 
ness ? Has it attempted to abate your admiration and 
reverence for what is great and good, and to diminish 
in you the love of your country and your fellow-creat- 
ures ? Has it addressed itself to your pride, your van- 
ity, your selfishness, or any of your evil propensities ? 
Has it defiled the imagination with what is loathsome, 
and shocked the heart with what is monstrous ? Has it 
disturbed the sense of right and wrong which the Cre- 
ator has implanted in the human soul ? If so — if you 
are conscious of all or any of these effects — or if, hav- 
ing escaped from all, you have felt that such were the 
effects it was intended to produce, throw the book into 
the fire, young man, though it should be the gift of 
your best friend ! Young lady, away with the whole 
set, though it should be the prominent furniture of a 
rosewood case." 

6. Head books from which you may gain something^ 
** The man whom I like to converse with above all 
others," said Daniel Webster, " is the man who can 
teach me something. " And the same criterion should 
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be insisted upon in the choice of books and all reading 
matter. Were this done, how much dawdling over 
sentimental nonsense might be averted. " The chance 
and scattered evil that may here and there haunt or 
hide itself in a powerful book," says Ruskin, " never 
does any harm to a noble girl ; but the emptiness of 
an author oppresses her, and his amiable folly de- 
grades her." 

6. Read well-written books. As a girl is invariably 
judged by the company she keeps, so will your mental 
and moral stamina be estimated by the books you 
read. Choose your books as you choose your friends ; 
not for their gay and fashionable attire, but for their 
intrinsic worth as displayed in a general ease and ele- 
gance of style indefinable, yet none the less appre- 
hended by those even who may not be able to give a 
reason for their preference. Many are attracted by 
the gay binding and striking illustrations of a book, 
little knowing that these are but tricks, often, to hide 
the poverty of the author's thought. 

7. Read current literature. Prof. Charles F. Rich- 
ardson says : "A reader has no right to be acquainted 
with ancient history, or with the treasures of poetry 
or romance, if such acquaintance has been purchased 
at the price of entire ignorance of the great events 
and the leading principles of contemporary life." 

Being asked lately his opinion on this subject. Dr. 
A. D. Mayo replied : '^ The newspaper and magazine 
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are now the open window through which the Ameri- 
can young man or young woman may observe the 
landscape of modern civilization, with its daily and 
monthly variations. To ignore this vast realm of 
contemporary literature (at its worst more moral than 
the classics, ancient or modern, up to the last genera- 
tion) is like a man shutting his window-blinds and 
* evolving ' the weather out of the depths of his own 
consciousness. But the busy young American, with 
at best from five to ten dollars a year to spend, living 
away from libraries and reading-rooms, need not 
despair of the opportunity for a valuable use of this 
invaluable educator. 

" The best newspapers in the world are now the 
weeklies made up from the great metropolitan dailies. 
Each is a weekly picture of the world. Some of the 
most valuable can be had for a dollar a year. One of 
these will keep the most secluded reader in touch with 
modern times. If, in addition, a teacher will put in 
two dollars for a good weekly journal of education, 
with one of the great magazines, there will be no need 
of rusting. A village or neighborhood reading club 
of ten persons, paying in all twenty-five dollars a 
year, may have five weeklies, representing New Eng- 
land, Middle, Northwestern, Southern, and Pacific 
divisions of the country, the best educational weekly 
and monthly, several of the great magazines, and one 
or two of the best religious papers. They will all 
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' keep ' to be passed round, and when bound will make 
a valuable corner-stone for a club library. And the 
difference between the culture of that group of ten 
and their neighbors will span the almost immeasura- 
ble space between the provincial and the cosmopolitan 
type of mind." 

There are, however, serious objections to the indis- 
criminate reading of newspapers and periodicals. By 
the indulgence of such habit an alarming amount of 
time is wasted, or worse than wasted ; the memory is 
impaired, and the mind rendered incapable of concen- 
tration for any length of time upon any subject re- 
quiring continuous thought. More than this, the 
moral sensibilities are blunted or dwarfed by the 
daily contemplation of belittling actions or events. I 
heard a newspaper editor boast of his sagacity in 
devising means for keeping alive the interest of his 
paper. One successful plan was this : Having secured 
a private understanding with a prominent citizen of 
the town, he proceeded, in an editorial, to prefer 
charges against that person, couched in the most 
offensive language. The readers were shocked, of 

course, and eager to know what Major would say 

in self-defence. The reply was as bitter against the 
editor as that person's onslaught had been, which 
provoked a second volley from the tripod, more vio- 
lent than the first ; and so on for an entire summer, 
during which the editor pocketed the cash for ready 
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sale of his paper, while he laughed in his sleeve at 
having so cleverly gulled the public. 

This is a sample of the stuff on which people are 
fed by many of the so-called live periodicals of the 
day. 

The most omnivorous readers of newspapers are 
frequently found to be the most superficial, purpose- 
less, and insipid of men. This is because they allow 
themselves to be mastered by the newspaper, instead of 
using it as a servant, as Dr. Porter thinks they should. 
They should learn to choose what is valuable, and skip 
the rest. In this, as in more serious reading, there 
should be a purpose. You want the leading facts of 
the world's progress, and not the detailed gossip of 
town and country ; therefore, as a rule : 

1. Skip all accounts of scandal or immorality. 

2. Skip the column of disasters. 

3. Skip all controversies. 

4. Skip advertisements, except those in which you 
are especially interested. 

5. Skip sensational stories. 

6. Skip everything that does not, at a glance, 
promise the information you need. 

The art of "skipping," thus judiciously applied, 
will put you in possession of all pertinent facts, and 
leave a surplus of time which may be profitably em- 
ployed in a plan of systematic reading. 



CHAPTER nL 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS (CONTINUED). — EMEBSON's 

BULES. buskin's CLASSIFICATION. — OABLTLE's 

DIVISION. — THOEEAU's APHOBISM. 

Emebson has given three rules, now well known, 
for the guidance of the young in reading. He 
says : 

" 1. Never read a book that is not a year old. 

2. Never read any but famed books, 

3. Never read any but what you like,^^ 

These rules are subject to modification in practice. 
Dr. Geikie says : " It is a mere affectation to think 
nothing good in reading till it hang long enough to 
have a flavor." This figure was suggested, possibly, 
by the remark of Coleridge, long before, that a 
dead dog, at a distance, smells like musk. 

The mere antiquarian in literature who rakes per- 
petually among the gray ashes of the past may, in- 
deed, so cover himself with the siftings of ancient 
lore as to command the veneration accorded to hoary 
years ; but he loses the freshness and beauty of ani- 
mated life, and cuts himself off from sympathy with 
the moving masses around him. The opposite charac- 
ter to this is the literary gar that snaps at and swal- 
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lows every bait floating down from high-water mark in 
the stream of sensation. He may close down his jaws 
upon a real fish now and then, but his gorget is found 
as frequently distended with offal or putrid flesh. 

Young persons, having no experience, and little 
maturity of judgment, will do well to temper their 
eagerness for newly published literature in the cool 
estimate of those whose business it is to separate be- 
tween the wheat and chaff of letters. You may with 
profit, now and then, read a new book if approved by 
competent critics ; but, for you, the middle course is 
best : not eager to heap your lap with books fresh 
from the binder's hand, and " wet with the last and 
lightest spray from the fountain of folly ; " nor care- 
ful to play the antiquarian's part, and value books 
solely for their age or classic fame. The advice of 
Pope as to the use of words is equally applicable to 

books : 

" Be not the first by whom the new is tried. 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside." 

The second injunction of Emerson, ^^ Never read 
any hut famed hooks^'* may not be followed, always, 
literally. The writings of Tom Paine, IngersoU, and 
even of Gibbon, widely known though they are, might 
be the ruin of a young, impressible mind. The shores 
of time are strewn with wrecks of lives that have been 
shivered against such rocks. 

The third rule, " Never read any hut what you Itkej'* 
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is, doubtless, the most popular of the three. You will 
all enlist under that banner, and go marching off 
triumphantly, each with her favorite author under her 
arm. And this will be right, if the condition is ob- 
served under which Raskin gives the same license. 
He says : If a girl " can have access to a good library 
of old and classical books, there need be no choosing 
at all. Keep the modem magazine and novel out of 
your girl's way ; turn her loose into the old library 
every wet day, and let her alone. She will find what 
is good for her ; you cannot, for there is just this dif- 
ference between the making of a girl's character and 
a boy's — ^you may chisel a boy into shape, as you 
would a rock, or hammer him into it, if he be of a 
better kind, as you would a piece of bronze. But you 
cannot hammer a girl into anything. She grows as a 
flower does — she will wither without the sun ; she will 
decay in her sheath as the narcissus does, if you do 
not give her air enough ; she may fall, and defile her 
head in the dust if you leave her without help at some 
moments of her life ; but you cannot fetter her ; she 
must take her own fair form and way, if she take any, 
and in mind as in body must have always 
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Her household motions, light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty.' 

" Let her loose in the library, I say, as you do a fawn 

in a field. It knows the bad weeds twenty times bet- 
8 
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ter than you ; and the good ones, too, and will eat 
some bitter and prickly ones, good for it, which you 
had not the slightest thought were good." 

But, mind you, the literary field into which you are 
to be set at liberty to graze at will is " a good library 
of old and classical hooks,'*'* You will readily perceive 
that here is, indeed, fittle need of counsel. Emerson, 
however, made no provision of this kind, and there- 
fore his license to "read what you like," is dangerous 
to the young. He might as well have said : " Do 
what you like," or " Say what you please." You like 
to give your body ease, and your tongue loose rein 
often, doubtless ; but nothing is more positively en- 
joined than that we mortify the flesh, and guard the 
tongue that it speak no guile. So of the reading 
habit. 

Dr. Porter says :'"The tastes of men in respect to 
the novels which they prefer are as various as their 
tastes in dress, in manners, and in companions. The 
only limits under which this rule can be safely and 
wisely applied are, that every man should have tastes 
which he can safely follow, and that he should know 
what his tastes actually are ; and that, having tastes 
that are not evil, and knowing them well, he should 
have the 6ourage to consult and follow them despite 
the rigors of conventionality and fashion." 

Ruskin says again : "All books are divided into 
two classes : the books of the hour, and the books of aU 
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time, Mark this distinction — it is not one of quality 
only. It is not merely the bad book that does not 
last, and the good one that does. It is a distinction 
of species. There are good books for the hour, and 
good ones for all time ; bad books for the hour, and 
bad ones for all time. 

" The good book of the hour is simply the useful or 
pleasant talk of some person whom you cannot other- 
wise converse with, printed for you. Very useful, 
often, telling you what you need to know; very 
pleasant, often, as a sensible friend's present talk 
would be. 

" These bright accounts of travel ; good-humored 
and witty discussions of questions ; lively or pathetic 
story-telling in the form of novel ; firm fact-telling, by 
the real agents concerned in the events of passing his- 
tory ; all these books of the hour, multiplying among 
us as education becomes more general, are a peculiar 
characteristic and possession of the present age ; we 
ought to be entirely thankful for them, and entirely 
ashamed of ourselves if we make no good use of them. 
But we make the worst possible use, if we allow them 
to usurp the place of true books ; for, strictly speak- 
ing, they are not books at all, but merely letters or 
newspapers in good print. 

" Our friend's letter may be delightful or necessary 
to-day ; whether worth keeping or not is to be con- 
sidered. The newspaper may be entirely proper at 
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breakfast time, but assuredly it is DOt reading for all 
the da J. 

'^So, though bound up in a volume, the long letter 
which gives you so pleasant an account of the inns 
and roads, and weather last year at such a place, or 
which tells you that amusing story, or gives you the 
real circumstances of such and such events, however 
valuable for occasional reference, may not be, in the 
real sense of the word, a ^ book ' at all, nor, in the real 
sense, to be read." 

Carlyle divided books into two classes — Sheep and 
Goats, Thoreau made a similar distinction in his 
well-known aphorism — '^ Read not the Times ; read 
the Eternities." 

These general directions and classifications from 
men so eminent evince great wisdom, and are sugges- 
tive to minds already trained to know which are the 
"Sheep" and which the " Goats," what the "Times" 
and what the " Eternities." But from the young and 
inexperienced, and from those whose literary discern- 
ment has not been trained to make nice distinctions, 
the question still comes — " What shall we read ? " 



CHAPTER IV. 

HOTT TO BEAD. — BUSKIN AGAIN. — ^DB. TODD'b DICTUM. 

The question considered in our previous Talks, im- 
portant though it be, is of less moment than this — 
JIbw shall we read ? The hopeless employment of the 
Danaides, doomed to fill with water a punctured ves- 
sel, is being reenacted before us daily — ^girls (and 
older persons as well) using the mind as a sieve, 
through which ideas, taken in copiously, pass, leaving 
nothing but the braided wires of a few preconceived 
notions. 

I exhort, therefore, that you read, with a receptive 
mindy and with dose attention. Having chosen your 
author, begin reading with a profound respect for his 
opinions, and a determination to learn something from 
him. Mr. Ruskin, speaking of the books that have 
been written in all ages by their greatest men, says : 
" You must love these people, if you are to be among 
them. No ambition is of any use. They scorn your 
ambition. You must love them, and show your love 
by a true desire to be taught by them, and to enter 
into their thoughts. To enter into theirs, observe ; 
not to find your own expressed by them. If the per- 
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son who wrote the book is not wiser than you, you 
need not read it ; if he be, he will think differently 
from you in many respects. 

" Very ready we are to say of a book, * How good 
this is — that's exactly what I think. ' But the right 
feeling is, * How strange that is. I never thought of 
that before, and yet I see it is true ; or if I do not . 
now, I hope I shall some day.' But whether thus sub- 
missively or not, at least be sure that you go to the 
author to get at his meaning, not to find yours. Judge 
it afterward, if you think yourself qualified to do so ; 
but ascertain it first. And be sure, also, if the author 
is worth anything, you will not get at his meaning all 
at once ; nay, that at his whole meaning you will not 
for a long time arrive in any wise. Not that he does 
not say what he means, and in strong words too ; but 
he cannot say it all ; and what is more strange, will 
not, but in a hidden way, and in parables, in order 
that he may be sure you want it. I cannot quite see 
the reason of this, nor analyze that cruel reticence in 
the breasts of wise men which makes them always hide 
their deeper thoughts. They do not give it you by 
way of help, but of reward, and will make themselves 
sure that you deserve it before they allow you lo 
reach it. But it is the same with the physical type of 
wisdom, gold. There seems, to you and me, no reason 
why the electric forces of the earth should not carry 
whatever* there is of gold within it at once to the 
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mountain tops, so that kings and people might know 
that all the gold they could get was there ; and with- 
out any trouble of digging, or anxiety, or chance, or 
waste of time, cut it away, and coin as much as they 
needed. But Nature does not manage so. She puts 
it in little fissures of the earth, nobody knows where ; 
you may dig long and find none ; you must dig pain- 
fully to find any. 

"And it is just the same with men's best wisdom. 
When you come to a good book you must ask your- 
self, ^ Am I inclined to work as an Australian miner 
would ? Are my pickaxes and shovels in order, and 
am I in good trim, myself, my sleeves well up to the 
elbow, and my breath good, and my temper ? ' And 
(keeping the figure a little longer,' even at the cost of 
tiresomeness, for it is a thoroughly useful one) the 
metal you are in search of being the author's mind or 
meaning, his words are as the rock which you have to 
crush and smelt in order to get at it. And your pick- 
axes are your own care, wit, and learning ; your smelt- 
ing-furnace is your own thoughtful soul. Do not 
hope to get at any good author's meaning without 
these tools and that fire ; often you will need sharpest, 
finest chiselling, and patientest fusing, before you can 
gather one grain of the metal. 

" And, therefore, first of all, I tell you, earnestly 
and authoritatively (I know I am right in this), you 
must get into the habit of looking intensely at words, 
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and assaring yourself of their meaning, syllable by 
syllable, — nay, letter by letter. You might read all 
the books in the British Museum (if you could live 
long enough), and remain an utterly 'illiterate,' unedu- 
cated person ; but if you read ten pages of a good 
book, letter by letter, — that is to say, with real accu- 
racy, — you are for evermore in some measure an edu- 
cated person. The entire difference between education 
and non-education (as regards the merely intellectual 
part of it) consists in this accuracy." 

Ruskin then, by way of illustration, reads a few 
lines from Milton's " Lycidas " — ^lines which, though 
familiar to most English readers, are rightly read by 
but few. The poet has hidden away his meaning as 
Nature hides her gold, and the great art-critic shows 
us how to probe for the treasure till it is found. See 
"Kings' Treasuries," in "Sesame and Lilies " (32). 

From Todd's " Students' Manual '? * I quote the fol- 
lowing valuable suggestions : 

^^ How shall you begin to read a hookf Always 

* In support of ray partiality for Ruskin and for Dr. Todd, I 
give the estimate of some others as it came out in a meeting 
of teachers held at Monteagle, Tenn., a few summers ago. The 
question under discussion was, what books had exerted a mould- 
ing influence on the lives of those present. One said he owed to 
Todd's "Students' Manual" more than to all other books. 
Several expressed indebtedness to Buskin ; and one intelligent 
Christian gentleman said he divided his life into two periods : 
one before, and one after reading Ruskin. 
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look into your dish and taste it, before you begin to 
eat. As you sit down, examine the title-page ; see 
who wrote the book — where he lived ; do you know 
anything of the author? where and by whom pub- 
lished. Do you know anything of the general char- 
acter of the books published by this publisher ? Rec- 
ollect what you have heard about the book. Then 
read the preface, to see *what kind of a bow the author 
makes, and what he thinks of himself and his work ; 
why he has the boldness to challenge the public to 
hear hiuL Then turn to the contents, see what are 
the great divisions of his subject, and thus get a 
glance of his general plan. Then take a single chap- 
ter, or section, and see how he has divided and filled 
that up. If, now, you wish to tciste of the dish before 
further examination of the contents, then turn to the 
place where some important point is discussed, and 
where some valuable thought proposes to be expanded 
or illustrated, and see how it is executed. If, after 
some few such trials, you should find your author ob- 
scure, dull, pedantic, or shallow, you need not longer 
fish in these waters. It will be hard to catch fish 
here, and, when caught, they will be too small for 
use. But if you find the author valuable, and worth 
your attention, then go back to the contents. Exam- 
ine them chapter by chapter ; then close the book, and 
see if you have the plan of the whole work distinctly 
and fully in your mind. Do not proceed till this is 
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done. After you have this map all distinctly drawn 
in the mind, then get the first chapter vividly before 
you, so far as the contents will enable you to do it. 
Now proceed to read. At the close of each sentence, 
ask yourself, * Do I understand that ? Is it true, im- 
portant, or to the point ? Anything valuable there 
which I ought to retain ? ' At the close of each para- 
graph, ask the same questions. Leave no paragraph 
till you have the substance of it in your mind. Pro- 
ceed in this manner through the chapter ; and at the 
close of the chapter look back, and see what the au- 
thor tried to accomplish by it, and what he really A(W 
accomplished. As you proceed, if the book be your 
own, or if the owner will allow you to do it, mark 
with your pencil, in the margin, what, according to 
your view, is the character of each paragraph, or of 
this or that sentence. 

"But will not this method of reading be slowf 
Yes ; very slow, and very valtiable, A single book 
read in this way will be worth a score run over. It 
will compel you to think as well as read, to judge, to 
discriminate, to sift out the wheat from the chaff. It 
will make thought your own ; and will so fix it in the 
mind that it will probably be at your command at any 
future time. The first thing to be done, in order to 
make what you read your own, is to think as you 
read, think while you read, and think when you have 
closed the book. 
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" It is also very important to talk over the subject 
upon which you are reading, with a friend. Be can- 
did enough to tell him that you have just been read- 
ing, so that he may know that you do not claim what 
you have as your own. If the circle embrace several 
who really wish to fix what they read in the mind by 
conversation, so much the better. 

' Thought, too, delivered, is the more possessed; 
Teaching, we learn, and giving, we receive.' " 

Mr. Hamilton Mabie says, in that admirable work, 
" Hints for Home Reading " (34) : 

" We cannot all be scholars, because scholarship 
demands uninterrupted hours and a continuous and 
absorbing attention, which in most cases the demands 
of active life make impossible ; but any one who has 
access to books may become educated in a very liberal 
sense, and without infringing on daily duties, if she 
only knows how to set about it. An element of the 
first importance is time. Many busy people declare 
that they have no time for reading ; but they are 
mistaken. They have all the time there is, and some 
of the world's busiest men have found that enough to 
make themselves accomplished in one or more depart- 
ments of knowledge. The trouble is not lack of time, 
but wasteful habits in regard to it. Many persons 
entertain the notion that one must have regular and 
definite hours of the day or week set apart for read- 
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ing, in order to accomplish anything yalaable. There 
never was a greater mistake. The busiest life has 
margins of time which may serve, like the borders of 
the old missals, to enrich and exalt the commonplaces 
written between. Fifteen minutes in the morning, 
and as many in the evening, devoted faithfully to 
reading, will add appreciably, in the course of a few 
months, to one's store of knowledge. Always have- a 
book at hand, and, whether the opportunity brings 
you two hours or ten minutes, use it to the full. An 
English scientist learned a language in the time his 
wife kept him waiting for the completion of her even- 
ing toilets ; and, at a dinner given to Mr. Froude 
some years ago, Mr. Beecher said that he had read 
through that author's brilliant, but somewhat lengthy, 
history, in the intervals of dinner. Every life has 
pauses between its activities. The time spent in local 
travel in street-cars and ferries is a golden opportu- 
nity, if one will only resolutely make the most of it. 

" It is not long spaces of time, but the single pur- 
pose that turns every moment to account, that makes 
great and fruitful acquisitions possible to men and 
women who have other work* in life. 

" In order to have a book always at hand, one must 
decide in advance what he is going to read next. For 
lack of this kind of forethought, many readers waste 
time enough to make themselves good literary schol- 
ars. They are never quite decided what to get, and 
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generally end with the first volume that comes to 
hand, which is likely to be something of only passing 
interest, if not entirely worthless. Therefore, by all 
means, adopt some system. 

" In whatever direction your taste may guide you, 
if it is a healthy one, go ; but mark out your path 
before you start, so that you need lose no time on the 
way. 

" The busy reader must not only carry his book 
with him, he must make his study wherever he hap- 
pens to be. A book photographs itself on a mind 
which exposes to it a clear and sensitive surface. To 
sit in a railroad car, and, by opening the page of a 
book, to transport one's self in a second into the age 
of .Pericles, or the gardens of the Medici at Florence, 
is the modern version of Aladdin's lamp, and makes 
one master of treasures more rare and lustrous than 
those which adorned the palaces of Bagdad." 

In closing this chapter on " How to Read," I must 
urge one requisite to the highest success in reading, 
as in every worthy pursuit, and this Dr. Todd has so 
strongly set forth in his chapter on " Time," I again 
quote his words. He says : 

" In this place I may add, that your time will pass 
neither smoothly nor profitably, unless you seek and 
receive the blessing of your Maker upon you daily. 
I am not now speaking as a theologian, but as an 
observer of men ; and I can unhesitatingly assure you. 
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that there is no one, and no ten things, that will so 
much aid you to improve your time as the daily prac- 
tice of prayer. 

" ^Sene precasse est bene sttcduisse,^ according to a 
great master in study. In the morning, ask the bless- 
ing of God upon your studies, that He who created 
the mind, and has his finger upon it every moment, 
keep it sound and clear, and instruct it ; that He give 
you a disposition to spend all your time in his fear, 
and to improve it for Him. In the evening, recall the 
day, and the hours, and see wherein you have come 
short of duty, and what you have this day done, or 
omitted doing, which the conscience, quickened by 
prayer, tells you should have been done. 

** Alas, how many have squandered this precious 
gift, and then, when they came to lie on the bed of 
death, have reproached themselves with a keenness of 
rebuke which language was too poor to convey ! The 
lofty Queen Elizabeth, on her dying bed, cried out : 
* Millions of money for one inch of time ! ' How 
many such inches had she thrown away ! The pierc- 
ing cry came too late." 



CHAPTER V. 

HISTOBT THE BASIS OF MENTAL CULTURE. SCHEME 

FOB A GENERAL HISTORIC COURSE. 

Rbad History, What the spinal column is to the 
hnman body, the study of history is to a sound men- 
tal development. Not history as a mere string of 
dates connecting dry details of fact which may bur- 
den the memory without expanding the mental pow- 
ers ; but the history of modern times, which presents 
truth as apprehended by the philosopher and poet — 
truth, the joint work of reason and imagination, 
which deals with principles and people, rather than 
with heroes and their exploits, and shows the mar- 
shalling of human events according to the laws of 
Divine Providence. 

It was Macaulay's ambition to write, as he said, a 
history which, for at least two weeks, should supplant 
the latest novel on a young lady's table. And he suc- 
ceeded. In proof of this, see his essay on Milton — a 
biographical sketch of the great central figure in the 
Puritan movement, and at the same time a graphic 
history of English politics during its most tragic 
period. Or, read Macaulay's " Impeachment of War- 
ren Hastings," and the glimpse of English history 
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therein given will arouse a literary curiosity which 
may be content with reading not less than the entire 
five volumes of his " History of England." 

Other historians have been equally successful with 
Macaulay — Motley, Prescott, Froude, Parkman, 
Arnold, Bancroft, Niebuhr, Goldwin Smith — these 
you should read if possible. 

For a systematic course of historical reading, begin- 
ning with the earliest period and following the order 
of time, that suggested by Dr. Noah Porter, in his 
" Books and Reading " (41), is admirable. To the 
average young reader, however, this course, from its 
amplitude, might be confusing and less profitable 
than a review of "old Peter Parley." You may 
smile at the suggestion, but in making it no discourt- 
esy to your intelligence is offered. Wise men have 
been content to learn from the humblest sources, 
when these only were accessible ; and of old Peter 
Parley it may be said, by the way, that the car of 
educational progress has not raised dust enough to 
cover him from the sight of many who refuse to 
throw down a good thing merely in hope of a better. 

For a bird's-eye view of universal history, E. A. 
Freeman's "Sketch of General History" is consid- 
ered best adapted to the average student. Swinton's 
" Outlines of Universal History " is also very good. 

A natural order of historical reading would begin 
with the Old Testament — the history of the Jews 
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being the earliest, the most interesting, and by far | 
the most instructive. "The Bridge of Time," else- ^ 
where presented, yill be found helpful in this line of 
study, in connection with which read Geikie's " Hours 
with the Bible " (36). 

Then take Greece. Mature minds, desiring a thor- 
ough course, would read Grote's history of this won- 
derful country, with its people, arts, and literature. 
But it is. in twelve volumes ! A library within itself. 
If an abridgment you would have, get that prepared 
by William Smith — ^the Boston edition being prefera- 
ble, as it contains a chapter on modern Greece. But 
the most popular history of Greece for young people 
is by G. W. Cox (31). A striking peculiarity of this 
work is the importance the author attaches to mythol- 
ogy as a key to the characteristics of early civiliza- 
tion. The book is well supplied with maps and 
tables. For young children a charming history of 
Greece is written by John Bonner (18). 

From the study of Greece you naturally turn to that 
of Rome. Have you read " Tom Brown at Rugby " ? 
(17.) If so, you learned to love the great and good 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, and you will want to read his 
" History of Rome," in three volumes, for it reflects 
the halo of glory encircling the name of its venerable 
author. His " Later Commonwealth " is equally val- 
uable. But your limited leisure may demand a 

shorter work. In. this case, or in any case, read 
4 
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Charles Kingsley's "The Roman and the Teuton" 
(29), a series of lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. These lectures were intended, 
not as history proper, but as a commentary on the 
significance and influence of historical events ; and 
the luminous intellect and sympathetic imagination 
of the writer here, as in all his books, arouses and 
stimulates the reader to new trains of thought. 

Another book requiring close and patient reading I 
would recommend : Canon Farrar's " Early Chris- 
tianity in the First Three Centuries" (1). It will 
abundantly reward your effort. Then for relaxation 
you might read the historic novel, " Helena's House- 
hold" (I), by J. De Mille, which gives an interesting 
and faithful picture of Christianity in a Roman house- 
hold, with glimpses of the history of those early times. 

Guizot's " History of Civilization " (3) bridges over 
the dark morass lying between ancient and modem 
civilizations, and should be read if possible. 

Closely entwined in historic interest with Rome, 
And also with England and America, Prance comes in 
for the next share of your attention. * Guizot'o "His- 
tory of Civilization in France " (46), abridged and 
annotated by Gustave Masson, is the best popular text 
on this subject, in connection with which Smiles's 
"Huguenots" (18) may be read with advantage. 

Now Germany should be studied, and on a scale 
commensurate with her importance among the nations 
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of Europe ; so you should read Carlyle's " Frederick 
the Great" (1), which is described as being "a work 
of superlative genius which defies every canon of crit- 
icism, and sets at naught every rule of historical com- 
position. It is a succession of startling flashes and 
detonations. In no one of Carlyle's works do the 
peculiar qualities of his genius show themselves with 
more intensity. There is scarcely a paragraph that 
does not contain in itself either a poem or a picture." 
The writing is founded on the most exhaustive study, 
and occupies six volumes ; having read which you 
will find your mental horizon expanded to embrace 
the best worth knowing of the philosophy, facts, and 
poetry of European politics. Then, as complementary 
to this, Motley's " Rise of the Dutch Republic " will 
give all you need to know of our kinsfolk across the 
great waters. 

Should a wider range of historic reading be desired, 
choice may be made from " Stories of the Nations " 
(34), a series of twenty-three volumes, each a sepa- 
rate history written in graphic style by a master 
hand, and designed for young people ; though, except 
Ragozin's " Chaldea " and his " Assyria," the style is 
better suited to mature minds. 

Many scholars and educators recommend that the 
serious study of history be relieved by lighter read- 
ings in poetry and fiction, where these are found to 
throw light on the subject or event under considera- 
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tion. Upon this plan I have arranged schemes of 
reading with English and American history as the 
basis of study. These you will find further on in this 
work. Reading to accompany the study of Grecian, 
Roman, French,/ German, and other histories may be 
selected from the lists closing the chapter on Fiction. 

One suggestion further : If you desire to read with 
profit, supply yourself in the outset with a good dic- 
tionary — Webster's Unabridged, say, or his Interna- 
tional, which is the latest — and a good atlas. 

Labberton's "Historical Atlas" (43) is good and 
inexpensive. At a small additional cost you can get 
this combined with " General History " — a more use- 
ful volume. 

If you procure also Smith's *^ Dictionary of Antiq- 
uities" (1) and the same author's "Classical Diction- 
ary " (1), so much the better. Now begin to read, and 
bunt up every word or classical allusion about which 
you have any doubt, and locate on your atlas every 
place, river, or country mentioned. 



CHAPTER VL 

BIOGBAPHY CLOSELY ALLIED TO HISTORY. — ^ITS VALUE 
IN A SCHEME OP SELF-CULTURE. 

Read Biography, This is closely allied to general 
history, in that it sets forth the growth and achieve- 
ment of individuals as the other does of nations. Mr. 
Kingsley, in the introduction to his Cambridge lect- 
ures mentioned in the last chapter, says : 

" If, therefore, any of you should ask me how to 
study history, I should answer, Take by all means 
biographies— wheresoever possible, autobiographies — 
and study them. Fill your minds with live human 
figures ; men of like passions with yourselves ; see 
how they lived and worked in the time and place in 
which God put them. Believe me, that when you 
have thus made a friend of the dead, and brought him 
to life again, and let him teach you to see with his 
eyes, and feel with his heart, you will begin to under- 
stand more of his generation and his circumstances 
than all the mere history-books of the period would 
teach you. In proportion as you understand the man, 
and only so, will you understand the elements in 
which he worked. And not only to understand, but to 
remember. Names, dates, genealogies, geographical 
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details, costumes, fashions, manners, crabbed scraps 
of old law, which you used, perhaps, to read up and 
forget again, because they were not rooted, but stuck 
into your brain as pins are into a cushion, to fall out 
at the first shake — all these you will remember ; 
because they will arrange and organize themselves 
around the central human figure : just as, if you have 
studied a portrait by some great artist, you cannot 
think of the face in it without recollecting also the 
light and shadow, the tone of coloring, the dress, the 
very details of the background, and all the accessories 
which the painter's art has grouped around ; each 
with a purpose, and therefore each fixing itself duly 
in your mind." 

To the great mass of young readers biography is 
distasteful, unless written in a captivating style that 
bears on the attention and sympathies in a sweep of 
enthusiasm. Few natures are so dull or phlegmatic 
but a spark of heroism lies slumbering somewhere 
under the clods of ignorance and insensibility. The 
writer of the book must so vitalize his hero as through 
him to stir and kindle this spark into a flame and 
hold it at white heat to the end. A few such books 
there are — Plutarch's Lives, for instance, and Abbott's 
Histories, so called — ^biographies really — ^which never 
lose their charm for the young, especially for boys. 

A teacher of young men told me he gave Southey's 
" Life of Nelson " (26) to a student in whom, after 
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many efforts, he had failed to excite any mental 
activity. The book acted like a spell. The young 
man read and re-read it, and asked for more of the 
same kind. 

The reason for the unpopularity of biography in 
general is found in the psychological process involved 
in bringing out the inner motives and bearings that 
make up character. It is the study of character that, 
at bottom, makes the great value of biography — and, 
indeed, of all best fiction — and this requires analysis ; 
a drawing upon one's own life-experience in order 
rightly to estimate that of another. But most per- 
sons care not to look within. They are always look- 
ing without, at the merely material and visible expres- 
sions -of life as manifested in action. "Those, how- 
ever, who care for their own improvement in good 
habits and noble achievements," says Dr. Porter, 
" and who are accustomed closely to watch and care- 
fully to judge of their progress or failure in these 
particulars, may naturally be expected to study with 
intense and wakeful interest the inner record of any 
noble life, provided the story be told with adequate 
skill." 

A caution may be necessary, however, to the reader 
of biography. You are not to accept every statement 
you find on the printed page. Authors, like other 
people, have their personal preferences, and are apt to 
write under the influence of a bias for or against their 
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subjects. The more imaginative and sympathetic the 
writer, the greater the tendency to this fault. Froude 
is a conspicuous example ; so is Abbott ; and Car- 
lyle's anathemas everybody estimates at their worth — 
bits of spleen which for charity's sake we hope were 
the involuntary projectiles of the demon dyspepsia. 

Take the subject of Napoleon's divorce. On no 
question, perhaps, are biographers more divided. One 
justifies the act as of necessity, the hero being a tran- 
scendent lover of France. Another historian shows 
Napoleon possessed of inordinate ambition that 
trampled under foot the most sacred obligations to 
God and his fellow-beings when these obligations lay 
in the high-road of his aggrandizement and glory. 
Henry VIII., too, was universally regarded as the 
Bluebeard of English royalty — " an ugly blot of grease 
upon the fair page of history " one characterized him ; 
but here comes the eloquent Mr. Froude with proofs 
that threaten to lift you out of the old ruts of preju- 
dice into something akin to respect for the memory of 
"Old Harry." How are you to settle yourself in 
any stable opinion regarding these disputed points? 
Your effort to reach a correct conclusion will prov^ 
both instructive and entertaining. 

Not every noble life needs to be commemorated in a 
biography. Many gallant soldiers of the cross and of 
humanity fought the good fight, laid up their record 
in the All-Father's bosom — and so passed out. Libra- 
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ries could not contain the stories of their lives, and 
the world is in a hurry. 'A few biographies only it 
has time to read. These should be the records of 
those who have infliLenced the age which produced them. 

To be ignorant of the world's great military heroes 
and heroines — of Alexander, Philip, Hannibal, Caesar, 
Bonaparte, Cromwell, Washington, Zenobia, Joan of 
Arc, and others in recent times ; or of those grander 
heroes, the champions of truth and righteousness — 
Socrates, Savonarola, Luther, Wesley — will expose 
you to the deserved censure, or worse, to the pity of 
well-informed persons. Indeed, the lives of all the 
greatest benefactors of mankind, in whatever depart- 
ment of thought or physical energy, should be famil- 
iar to you. The list is easily supplied : Plato, Aurelius, 
Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, Bacon, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and the rest. 

But the period in which we find ourselves — the last 
half of the nineteenth century — is distinguished by 
a development undreamed of a hundred years ago ; I 
mean the development of woman as a factor side by 
side with man in the world's progress. This is the 
.era of woman's work, each in her sphere : at home, or 
in the church, or in the school ; on the editor's tripod, 
or the speaker's platform, or in the various professions 
—on comes, like a tide, the activity of woman as she 
deals with all questions of right and wrong touching 
society locally or at large. Some of the movements 
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she has set on foot within the last twenty years are 
affecting to-day the legislation of Church and State. 
They form a part of the history of our own times, 
and as such need to be observed and studied by every 
intelligent member of society.* 

Life sketches of thirty prominent woman workers 
of our own country and time have been written by 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Louise Chandler Moult on, Mrs. Stowe, and others as 
able, in an elegant volume entitled "Our Famous 
Women, "f Fresh and vigorous and life-like each 
pen-portrait stands out, and in reading we feel a 
mingled sense of exultation, wonder, and abasement ; 
exultation at recognizing in these achievements of 
woman that gift of prophecy which we are told in 
Holy Writ to expect before the blessed time when 
peace shall reign on earth and good will to men ; won- 
der at the sublime results wrought by women, the in- 
fluences and facilities of whose childhood and youth 
were in many cases less favorable than our own ; 
humiliation at the dwarfed appearance of our best 
endeavor shown by contrast with the mighty results 
of theirs. 

* The Union Signal is the official organ of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. It is ably edited, broad in out- 
look, adapted to the home. Published weekly at 116 La Salle 
Street, Chicago. Price, $1.00 per annum. 

t Published by A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford^ Conn. 
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The inspiration caught from a noble woman's life 
and work is described by Kate Sanborn in her bio- 
graphical sketch of Miss Willard — the last in the 
collection mentioned above. The biographer says : 
" It was two years ago, at the anniversary din- 
ner of ^Sorosis,' in New York, and I had half 
promised the persuasive president (Jenny June) 
tliat I would say 'something.' The possibility of 
being called up for an after-dinner speech ! Some- 
thing brief, terse, sparkling, original, satisfactory — 
oh, you know the agony ! I had nothing in particular 
to say; wanted to be quiet and enjoy the treat. But 
between each course, from oysters to black coffee, I 
tried hard, while apparently listening to my neigh- 
bor, to think up something *neat and appropriate.' 
To those who have not the gift of ready, graceful, 
off-hand utterance before a crowd, this coming mar- 
tyrdom, which increases in horror as you advance 
with deceptive gayety from roast to game, and game 
to ices, is really one of the severest trials of social 
life. Miss Willard happened to be one of the hon- 
ored guests that day, and was called on first. I had 
previously indulged in an ignorant and extremely 
foolish horror of those crusading temperance fanatics. 

" When Miss Willard rose and began to speak I felt 
instantly that she had something to say ; something 
that she felt it was important we should hear ; and 
how beautifully, how impressively, how simply it was 
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said ! not a thought of self, not one instant's hesita- 
tion for a thought or word. Every eye was drawn to 
her earnest face, every heart was touched. As she 
sat down I rose, leaving the room rather rapidly, and 
when my name was called, and my little speech 
expected, I was walking up Fifth Avenue, thinking 
about her and her grand work. The whole thing was 
a revelation to me. I had never met such a woman. 
No affectation, nor pedantry, nor mannishness to mar 
the effect. Of course it was the humiliating contrast 
between her soul-stirring words and my miserable 
little society effort that drove me from the place, but 
all petty egotism vanished before the wish to be of 
real use to others, with which her earnestness had 
inspired me. This is the effect she produces, this the 
influence she exerts." 

So I felt when listening several years ago, at Mont- 
eagle, to the strong yet tender pleading of Miss 
Willard for " God, home, and native land ; " and I 
thought. Oh, were old Cumberland's breath but strong 
enough to waft these soul-stirring words to the ears 
of every woman and man in the length and breadth 
of our land, what an uprising in social — not to say 
political — ^reform there would be \ Hear her speak, 
girls. Make tlie opportunity if possible. She is 
among us, and of us — a Deborah in successful leader- 
ship against the Philistine hosts of intemperance and 
other ills, yet a Mary in humble devotion at the feet of 
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her Master. Read her books — " How to Win " (49), 
and " Glimpses of Fifty Years."  This last is an auto- 
biography written in obedience to a demand from her 
co-laborers, and in it you will get the history of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union (W. C. T. U.) 
— ^the most remarkable reform movement of modern 
times. 

I have spoken thus of Miss Willard not to glorify 
the woman, but to hold up for your admiration and 
adoption the principle incarnated in her life ; namely, 
that devotion of heart, head, hand, must he given 
the cause which commends itself as right. As to the 
propriety of eulogium upon the work of persons stiiy^^ 
living Dr. Holmes remarks truly, as quoted on the 
first page of " Our Famous Women " : " It is an un- 
generous silence which leaves all the fair words of 
honestly earned praise to the writer of obituary 
notices and the marble worker." 

As further aid to your selection of choice biogra- 
phy a short list is appended : 

J. Morley's " English Men of Letters." A series in- 
cluding lives of Dr. Johnson, Sir Walter Scott, Gib- 
bon, Shelley, Hume, Goldsmith, and others. 

Stanley's "Life of Dr. Thomas Arnold." 

Mrs. Gaskell's " Charlotte Bronte " (3). 

Carlyle's " Cromwell " (42), and "Hero Worship" 
(42). 

 Published by W. C. T. U. Pub. Co., Chicago. 
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Forster's " Charles Dickens " (26). 

Emerson's "Representative Men" (21). 

Boswell's "Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson" (18). 

Laura Holloway's " Ladies of the White House " (1). 

Macaulay's "Biographical Essays" (1). 

Trevelyan's "Life of Macaulay" (18). 

H. Martineau's "Biographical Sketches" (29). 

Lockhart's "Life of Scott "(21). 

Irving's "Oliver Goldsmith" (46). 

Bayne's "Two Great English Women" (1). 

Field's " Memories of Many Men " (18). 

Smiles's " Self -Help " (4). 

Tyerman's "Life and Times of John Wesley" (1). 

Sarah K. Bolton's "Poor Girls who Became Fa- 
mous " (7). 

Ffenelon's "Lives of the Philosophers" (18). 

Julian Hawthorne's " Nathaniel Hawthorne and his 
Wife " (21). 

Wharton's "Queens of Society" (35) (English) 
and " Wits and Beaux of Society " (36). 



CHAPTER Vn. 

POETBT. ITS MOULDING INPLITENCE ON THE INDIVID- 
UAL ; UPON A NATION. A LIST OP BEST POEMS. 

Bead Poetry. If the study of history and of biog- 
raphy be the spinal column and muscular develop- 
ment of mental capacity, giving power and availability 
to the earnest student, the reading of poetry may 
serve for the filling out, the rounding and giving tone 
and color to the flesh tissues of thought and character. 

Poetry and music are indissolubly wedded, and in 
all ages their softening, humanizing influence has been 
felt. But, though the music of verse constitutes its 
main attractiveness to many readers, it is not the 
highest attribute of poetry. A metrical ditty may 
charm the ear of thousands and yet produce no eleva- 
tion of soul in its admirers unless the subject of the 
verse be exalted, and the expression of corresponding 
dignity. No elevation of soul I say. Influence there 
will be of a decided character ; but trivial and mean 
as the subject upon which the mind dwells. It was an 
aphorism of Fletcher : " Let me make the songs of a 
nation, and I care not who makes its laws." Per- 
sons or a populace that find continued delight in such 
poetry and songs as '^ The mule stood on the steam- 
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boat deck,*' " Shoo Fly," and " Chippy, get your hair 
cut," will rise in development of character no higher 
than the sentiments they admire and repeat ; while, 
on the contrary, the mind which is arrested by a noble 
thought expressed in poetic form must of necessity 
be in a degree affected by that thought. 

A leading merchant in a Southern city told me he 
owed the shaping of his character in youth largely to 
the influence of Longfellow's "Psalm of Life." He 
committed it to memory, and repeated nightly upon 
retiring, 

*' In the world's broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb driven cattle; 
Be a hero in the strife ; " 

and upon waking in the morning these words were 
first in mind : 

" Let me then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait." 

It has been the fashion with certain Browningesque 
worshippers on the rugged heights of mysticism to 
slur at what they term the rock-me-to-sleep smooth- 
ness of Longfellow's simple soul verse ; but if the 
testimony of myriads on both sides the great water 
could be adduced, it would substantiate that of the 
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merchant cited above, and show that the simplest and 
most rhythmic expressions of not only Longfellow, but 
of Bryant, Whittier, Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, and 
others have left upon the reading public an effect 
siiailar to that produced by Caedmon's " Paraphrase 
of the Bible " on the English mind of the seventh cen- 
tury, and by Milton's " Paradise Lost," on that of the 
seventeenth. 

You should, therefore, read poetry the subject of 
which is noble, or suhlime. The epics of the ages are 
few— Homer's "Iliad," Virgil's "^neid," Dante's 
" Divine Comedy," Spenser's " Faerie Queene," " Par- 
adise Lost." Let it be your ambition to read these, in 
translations if not in the originals. In each the prin- 
cipal actors are men and women approaching a divine 
standard. The dignity of the verse, too, is sustained 
with marvellous effect ; but the intellect is barely cog- 
nizant of this fact, while the heart is stirred by the 
heroic action. 

" Oh, but I have no ear for music," you say, " and 
do not care for poetry." The greater reason for your 
cultivating yourself at this point ; for, it is said, 

" The man that hath no masic in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his €iffections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted." 
6 
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Unless you acknowledge yourself an anomaly in 
nature, you are not deficient in poetic sense, to the 
extent, at least, that precludes the possihility of im- 
provement by judicious culture. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has written some lines beautifully expressive 
of a thought I would have you ponder : 

" There broathes no being but has some pretence 
To that fine instinct called poetic sense. 
The rudest savage, roaming through the wild ; 
The simplest rustic bending o'er his child ; 
The infant listening to the warbling bird; 
The mother smiling at its half -formed word; 
The boy, uncaged, that tracks the field at laige ; 
The girl, turned matron to her babe-Kke charge ; 
The freeman, casting with unpurchased hand 
The vote that shakes the turret of the land ; 
The slave who, slumbering on his rusted chain, 
Dreams of the palm-trees on liis burning plain; 
The hot-cheeked reveller, tossing down the wine. 
To join the chorus pealing ' Aiild Lang Syne ; ' 
The gentle maid whose azure eye grows dim, 
While heaven is listening to her evening hymn; 
The jewelled beauty when her steps draw near 
The circling dance and dazzling chandelier ; 
E'en trembling age, when spring's renewing air 
Waves the thin ringlets of his silvered hair, — 
All, all are glowing with the inward flame. 
Whose wider halo wreathes the poet's name." 

If this be true, a noble poem should find echo in 
the hearts of all humanity. 



J 
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The words of Mr. Frederick Harrison set forth a 
lamentable fact. Speaking of the books that are 
truly " the precious life-blood of a master spirit," he 
says : " But the very familiarity which their mighty 
fame has bred in us makes us indifferent ; we grow 
weary of what every one is supposed to have read, 
and we take down something which looks a little 
eccentric, or some author on the mere ground that 
we never heard of him before. . . . How does 
the trivial, provided it is the new, tEat which stares 
at us in the advertising columns of the day, crowd 
out the immortal poetry and pathos of the human 
race, vitiating our taste for those exquisite pieces 
which are a household word, and weakening our men- 
tal relish for the eternal works of genius ! 

"Old Homer is the very fountain-head of pure 
poetic enjoyment, of all that is spontaneous, simple, 
native, and dignified in life. He takes us into the 
ambrosial world of heroes, of human vigor, of purity, 
of grace. Now, Homer is one of the few poets the 
life and spirit of whose verse can fairly be preserved 
in a translation. Most men and women can say that 
they have read Homer, just as most of us can say that 
we have studied Johnson's Dictionary. But how few 
of us take it up, time after time, with fresh delight ! 
How few have ever read the entire 'Iliad' and * Odys- 
sey ' through! Whether in the resounding lines of the 
old Greek, as fresh and ever-stirring as the waves that 
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tumble on the seashore, filling the soul with satisfy- 
ing, silent wonder at its restless unison ; whether in 
the quaint lines of Chapman, or the clarion couplets 
of Pope, or the closer versions of Cowper, Lord 
Derby, or Philip Worsley, or even in the new prose 
version of the 'Odyssey,' Homer is always fresh and 
rich. And yet how seldom does one find another 
spell-bound over the Greek Bible (Homer) of anti- 
quity, while they wade through torrents of magazine 
quotations from a petty versifier of to-day, and in 
an idle vacation graze, content as cattle in a fresh 
meadow, through the chopped straw of a circulating 
library. 

"A generation that will listen to * Pinafore' for 
three hundred nights, and will read M. Zola's seven- 
teenth romance, can no more read Homer than it 
could read a cuneiform inscription." 

In her plea for classic reading by the young, Miss 
Burt says : " There are many popular fantasies in 
regard to classic reading for young people : one, that 
the classics are very difficult and should be reserved 
for young men at college ; another, that those young 
men who read them in the original know more about 
them than the people who read translations. . 

" It is a rare instance when any young man who 
has read the classics in the original in college can 
give the plan of the Iliad or ^neid, or the main 
thought in any poem of -^schylus or Sophocles. 
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^ Oh, all that we did with the classics was to translate 
them ; we just ponied up for examination ! ' is the 
favorite solution. As if to translate a poem were to 
pick it up like a basket of chips on one side of a fence, 
and set it down like a basket of chips on the other. 
The truth is, that the classics are simpler by far'! 
than the great mass of modern writing. They are 
nearer to children and the childhood of the race. * 
They are the a, b, c of literature and of history, and 
give the clew to modem thought." 

In vindication of Miss Burt's further assertion, that 
"poetry is truer history than is history itself," I 
quote from Canon Farrar : 

" If all the books of the world were in a blaze, the 
first twelve which I should snatch out of the flames 
would be the Bible, the ' Imitation of Christ ' (by 
Thomas d Kempis), Homer, ^schylus, Thucydides, 
Tacitus, Virgil, Marcus Aurelius, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth. Of living writers I would save, 
first, the works of Tennyson, Browning, and Ruskin." 

Of these books two-thirds, you see, are poems, 
while the remaining third are largely rhythmic in 
form. Canon Farrar's estimate is probably that of 
a great mass of scholars and divines. What the 
world will not let die is undoubtedly that which 
has most benefited the world ; hence the supremacy 
of poetry as a moulding influence is apparent. 

The most important poems for young people are 
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given in tbe " Ten Years' Course for Girls.*' A list 
of old classic poems in most approved translations I 
subjoin, with a few others : 

Homer J^ Bryant's translation of the "Iliad" and 
« Odyssey." 

^8chylu8,* Potter's or Morsehead's translation of 
" Prometheus Bound " and "Agamemnon." 

Sophocles.* Plumptre's translation. 

Virgil* Cranch's or Conington's translation of 
"^neid." . 

Horace.* Bulwer-Lytton's translation. 

Dante. Longfellow's translation of " Inferno," 
" Purgatorio," "Paradiso" (21). 

Goethe.* Taylor's translation of "Faust/' 

Chaucer* " Canterbury Tales.'' 

Spenser.* " Faerie Queene." 

Shakespeare* " Hamlet," " Macbeth," « King 
Lear," "Merchant of Venice," " Othello," etc. (17). 

Percy.* " Reliques of Old English Poetry." 

Milton. "Paradise Lost," "Lycidas," "Samson 
Agonistes." 

Bryant* " Thanatopsis," "Forest Hymn." 

Whittier. " Snow Bound," " Maud Muller," etc. (21). 

Collections of favorite poems are : 

Bryant. " Library of Poetry and Song" (16). 

* For purchase of these volumes, see suggestions in chaptei 
xvii., "Special Notes." 
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Palgrave, " Golden Treasury of English Lyrics " 
(29). 

Mackay. " One Thousand and One Gems'' (40). 

LongfeUow. " Poets and Poetry of Europe — Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish'' (21). 

Milhurn* " Royal Gallery of Poetry and Art." 

Dana'8 "Household Book of Poetry" (3). 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE INTELLECTUAL OUTLOOK.— CRITICISMS, CRITICAL 
ESSAYS, TRAVELS, DESCRIPTIVE WORKS. 

Read Criticisms and Critical Essays. To the mature 
and cultured mind this realm of literature is the ele- 
vated plateau of hitellectual enjoyment. Upon its 
highest altitude stands the critic, to sweep with expe- 
rienced eye the mountains and heavenly fields of 
thought, and point out beauties or defects which the 
unpractised vision of the reader might fail to discern 
or to appreciate. 

Qriticism is a department of literature of compara- 
tively recent development, and marks an age of mature 
thought and literary activity. Of German origin, it 
has taken deep root in English soil, and is now pro- 
ducing rich fruitage for the thoughtful reader. Some 
previous mental training will give relish to your 
enjoyment of this class of literature, but a prepara- 
tory discipline is by no means essential. 

The critics of the past — Dr. Johnson, Dryden, Cole- 
ridge, Charles Lamb, and others — regarded the form 
in which a work is cast of greater importance than 
the matter of the work. Now, the form of a literary 
production is considered only as the dress of the 
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tboaghty and can no more be confounded with or sab- 
stitated for that thought, than a well-dressed dummy 
in a show-case can be mistaken for the proprietor 
whose establishment it is intended to adveitise. 

The author in the exercise of his high function is, 
in the true sense, an artist also — a painter of words 
and deeds upon the canvas of his reader's imagina- 
tion and memory. The canons of criticism applied, 
therefore, by the essayist to the productions of 
another can but prove of service to the reader in 
giving him larger views of life as illustrated i7i the 
work of gifted or celebrated men. 

Take, as illustrative of a fine critical style, an 
extract from Carlyle's essay on Bums. The fashion 
prevailed formerly with critics to disparage Burns as 
a man, while they framed in extravagant setting of 
praise his immortal verse. This Carlyle is not content 
to do. In the crucible of his luminous intellect, 
heated with the equable flame of human sympathy, he 
fuses Burns and his work, and exhibits them as react- 
ing the one upon the other, while both are modified 
by the age that produced them. 

Carlyle says : " Bums first came upon the world as 
a prodigy ; and was, in that character, entertained by 
it, in the usual fashion, with loud, vague, tumultuous 
wonder, speedily subsiding into censure and neglect ; 
till his early and most mournful death again awakened 
an enthusiasm for him, which, especially as there was 
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now nothing to be done and much to be spoken, has 
prolonged itself even to our own times. It is true, 
the ' nine days ' have long since elapsed ; and the very 
continuance of this clamor proves that Burns was no 
vulgar wonder. Accordingly, even in sober judg- 
ments, where, as years passed by, he has come to rest 
more and more exclusively on his own intrinsic merits, 
and may now be well-nigh shorn of that casual radi- 
ance, he appears not only as a true British poet, but 
as one of the most considerable Britibh men of the 
eighteenth century. Let it not be objected that he 
did little. He did much, if we consider where, and 
how. If the work performed was small, we must re- 
member that he had his very materials to discover ; 
for the metal he worked in lay hid under the desert 
moor, where no eye but his guessed its existence ; and 
we may almost say, that with his own hand he had to 
construct the tools for fashioning it. For he found 
himself in deepest obscurity, without help, without 
instruction, without model ; or with models only of 
the meanest sort. An educated man stands, as it were, 
in the midst of a boundless arsenal and magazine, 
filled with all the weapons and engines which man's 
skill has been able to devise from the earliest time ; 
and he works, accordingly, with a strength borrowed 
from all past ages. How different is his state who 
stands on the outside of that store-house, and feels 
that its gates must be stormed, or remain forever shut 
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against him ! His means are the comnionest and 
rudest ; the mere work done is no measure of his 
strength. A dwarf behind his steam-engine may 
move mountains ; but no dwarf will hew them down 
with pickaxe ; and he must be a Titan that hurls them 
abroad with his arms. 

^^It is in this last shape that Burns presents himself. 
Bom in an age the most prosaic Britain had yet seen 
and in a condition the most disadvantageous, where 
his mind, if it accomplished aught, must accomplish it 
under the pressure of bodily toil, nay, of penury and 
desponding apprehensions of the worst evils, and 
with no furtherance but such knowledge as dwells in 
a poor man's hut, and the rhymes of a Ferguson or 
Ramsay for his standard of beauty, he sinks not under 
these impediments ; through the fogs and darkness of 
that obscure region his lynx eye discerns the true 
relations of the world and human life ; he grows into 
intellectual strength, and trains himself into intellect- 
ual expertness. Impelled by the expansive movement 
of his own irrepressible soul, he struggles forward into 
the general view ; and with haughty modesty lays 
down before us, as the fruit of his labor, a gift which 
Time has now pronounced imperishable. Add to all 
this, that his darksome, drudging childhood and youth 
was by far the kindliest era of his whole life ; and 
that he died in his thirty-seventh year : and then ask 
if it be strange that his poems are imperfect and of 
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small extent, or that his genius attained no mastery at 
all ? Alas, his sun shone as through a tropical tor- 
nado ; and the pale shadow of death eclipsed it at 
noon. Shrouded in such baleful vapors, the genius 
of Burns was never seen in clear azure splendor, 
enlightening the world : but some beams from it did, 
by fits, pierce through ; and it tinted those clouds 
with rainbow and orient colors into a glory and stern 
grandeur which men silently gazed on with wonder 
and tears ! " 

Who can estimate the power of such writing as this 
to move the reader, not merely to a just appreciation 
of Burns's genius as expressed in his poetry, but to a 
sympathy with struggling merit? This sympathy, 
however, is not evoked by the critic as a mantle for 
covering the foibles of his hero. The marked phases 
of the poet's career are shown in philosophic light ; 
his untimely death as the inevitable consequence of 
lofty powers dominated by moral weakness. While 
we admire and weep for the poet and man, we vindi- 
cate the Providence which cut short his career. 
Hence the value of the writing. 

Again, you should read critiques and critical essays 
because they aid in the understanding of the works of 
which they treat. The critic assumes to be an inter- 
preter of his author ; which interpretation is needed 
in many cases, especially if the author is one of the 
dramatic type who outline their characters by a few 
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bold strokes, leaving the intelligent completion to the 
imagination and judgment of the reader. 

Another good result to be obtained from the read- 
ing of criticism upon master-minds and masterpieces 
in literature, is their influence in forming a correct 
literary taste. This influence is presumed to follow, 
primarily, the study of the author whose work is 
tested by the severe laws of an accepted standard ; 
but quite as frequently the mental expansion results 
from the subtle influence of the critic himself, excel- 
lence of style being in him a sine qua non to success. 

Criticism being a new department of literature, its 
leaders are comparatively few. James Russell Lowell 
ranks first among these, especially with American 
readers. His style is chaste, full, correct, and always 
pleasing by reason of his pictorial imagination, which 
revels in endless variety of metaphor that elucidates 
the text without undue ornamentation. His "Among 
My Books" (21), and other critical essays, are gems 
of English that every lover of literature must read, 
or suffer a loss which can be supplied by no other 
author. Take his essay on Wordsworth. Read it 
carefully, and then read the poems discussed in the 
essay. If you have before failed to appreciate 
Wordsworth, you will read him now with delight ; 
and so of other authors. 

E. P. Whipple's "Literature of the Age of Queen 
Elizabeth" (21) is fine reading for the period that 
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produced Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Spenser ; but if 
you would choose a literary companion who is at once 
contemplative, amusing, discursive, poetical, imag- 
inative, philosophical, tender, without being didactic 
—select the "Autocrat of the Breakfast Table" (21) 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. You will not care to read 
this at a sitting, or consecutively at all, perhaps ; but 
you may keep it on hand as ladies do their laborious 
fancy-work, to employ gaps of time withal in pleasant 
yet profitable employment. 

Akin to the critical essay, but lighter and more 
entertaining to many readers, are books of travel in 
the form of letters, journals, or diaries of noted per- 
sons. These "books of the hour," as Kuskin terms 
them, when the product of master-minds, or, at least, 
of skilful pens, have a value not easily dispensed with, 
as giving breadth of information not otherwise attain- 
able, about our rich and poor relations the world over 
— the diverse types of humanity with whom we would 
fain disclaim kinship, but who are, nevertheless, co- 
heirs with us of a common Father's patrimony. Such 
books, notably, are Marvin's " Around the World " 
(30), Bayard Taylor's "At Home and Abroad" (34), 
and J. T. Headley's recent " Adventures of Stanley. " 

But when to descriptions of scenes and places the 
author gives us glimpses of social and domestic life 
behind the curtain, as it were, showing the follies and 
foibles along with the graces of distinguished figures 
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whom lie has met, then the book is not only entertain- 
ing but highly instructive. 

Fredrika Bremer's "Homes of the New World," 
though written forty-five years ago, is a more valua- 
ble work to-day than when it first issued from the 
press ; for to the strong and luminous style of a truly 
womanly woman whose head and heart were in beau- 
tiful equipoise, as seen in her novels, she added the 
discriminating judgment of a philosopher, with inde- 
pendence and candor to see for herself, and truthfully 
to depict the social life that came under her observa- 
tion. In the East, the South, the West, and the North 
of our great republic, she was gladly entertained in 
the homes of literary and aristocratic circles, and that, 
too, at a time the most picturesque and momentous 
in our national history. 

When in New York, having seen the high lights of 
its prominent persons, places, and institutions, she 
desired to be conducted through Five Points, that she 
might complete her observations upon life in the great 
metropolis by seeing its debased and revolting side, 
" No," said her friend. " We will exclude from you 
the shadows." " Then," said she, " I must find the 
five points in the refined life of New York ; for I 
know that there, as in all great cities, are also to be 
found, in the life of the higher class, the five ugly and 
dangerous points." 

And these she found, hidden oftentimes among the 
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superfluities of wealth and prosperity, not in New 
York City only, but in every section she visited. The 
Southerner now contemplates with curious wonder the 
picture she holds up of social and domestic life among 
the higher classes at the South a half century ago ; 
and the New Englander must own the justness of 
her criticisms upon the rampant, grotesque, or pict- 
uresque societies and institutions which flourished in 
his section at that time. 

Miss Bremer carries her readers with her into the 
homes of Emerson and the other transcendentalists ; 
of W. H. Channing, and the socialists ; of Garrison, 
Sumner, and Phillips ; of Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Sedg- 
wick, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and 
others. When you close the third volume of these 
letters, you feel that you have been beguiled into a 
course of American history and literature not less 
profitable because delightful. 

Another book you may enjoy in the same way is 
Henry Crabbe Robinson's " Diary " (47). In reading 
this you will find yourself on easy and familiar terms 
with Coleridge, Southey, Scott, and that coterie of 
congenial spirits with whom Robinson was "hail- 
fellow-well-met " always. At home equally on Gros- 
venor Square, at Rydal Mount, and Abbotsford, he 
infects his reader with the same complacent freedom, 
which, considering the quality of the company, is 
absolutely charming. Leigh Hunt writes in a similar 
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vein ; and if you can adapt yourself to the style of 
Samuel Pepys, unique as the dress and manners of the 
time in which his " Diary " was written, you will be 
amused and edified at pictures he presents of social, 
domestic, and political life in London two hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

But the critic who has had the largest and most 
enthusiastic following in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury is John Ruskin. His chosen field was art ; but, 
assuming that the principles fundamental to art are 
fundamental also to every department of social prog- 
ress, he has written critiques upon a wide range of 
subjects — ^political economy, natural science, ethics, 
and literature. 

Tennyson characterized Ruskin as a man who " said 
many foplish things." This is true. His most ardent 
admirers occasionally meet in his writings a statement 
that jars upon their mental nerves ; but have not 
other great writers had their idiosyncrasies? And 
what, after all, constitutes the greatness of a man or 
of an author ? Is it not his spirit, his soaring aspira- 
tion for heavenly light and truth, which bears his 
reader onward and upward, leaving him, if not in the 
empyrean of his own ideal life and thought, on a 
plane higher than he found him ? This Ruskin does. 
The high-priest of Nature, he peers through the earth- 
veil into the face of Deity himself, and in glowing 
language tells us of the beauty he sees. 
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You should own the writings of Ruskin, Brantwood 
edition, with introductions by Charles Eliot Norton 
(32). At all events read "Sesame and Lilies'' (9^)> 
and « Ethics of the Dust " (32). Mrs. TuthilPs " The 
True and the Beautiful in Nature, Art, Morals, and 
Religion " (48) gives in condensed form some of the 
best things Ruskin has said on these subjects. 

Some other notedly fine writers of critical essays 
are these : 

Addison.* Spectator Papers. 
Bacon* Essay on "Studies," etc. 
Bayne* Essays in Biography and Criticism. 
Kingsley, Macaulay, Coleridge, etc. 

Carlyle (1). Burns, Goethe, Schiller, etc. 
Cleveland^ Miss (49). " The Poems of George Eliot 
and other Studies." 

J)e Quhicey.* Literary Criticism. 
Mnerson (21). "English Traits" and other Essays. 
Froude* " Short Studies on Great Subjects." 
Gladstone (42). " Gleanings of Past Years." 
Haditt (42). "The Spirit of the Age." 
Hunt, Leigh (15). " Wishing Cap Papers." 
Lamby Charles (4). " Essays of Elia." 
Macaulay.* " Warren Hastings," " Byron," etc. 
Mathews* "Hours with Men and Books." 
Montaigne (21). "Essays," translated from the 
French by Hazlitt. 

* See chap, xvii., par. 1. 
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Preston^ Margaret (38). Monographs. 
Shairp, J, C, (21). Essays and Criticisms. 

Books of travel and descriptive works : 

Hawthorne (21). " Our Old Home." (England.) 
William Black (18). " Princess of Thule." (Scot- 
land.) 

J). M. Craik (18). "Fair France." 

S, Baring-Govld (20). "Germany, Past and Pres- 
ent." 

JK About J^ "Greece and the Greeks." 

Hawthorne (21). "Passages from Italian Note 
Books." 

Hare (40). " Walks about London." 

Stanley (38). " Memorials of Westminster Abbey." 

Muskin (32). " Mornings in Florence." 

U. About ."^ " Rome of To-day." 

Thoreau (21). " Walden." 

Maurice Thompson (1). "By-ways and Bird 
Notes." 

Christian Beid (3). " The Land of the Skies." 

James A. Harrison (21). " Sailings in Greek: Seas." 

G. W. Curtis (21). "NileNotes of aHowadji." 



* See chap, xvii., par. 1. 



CHAPTER IX 

fiction: its use, not abuse. 

Two noble women, co-workers for many years with 
their distinguished husbands in the education of girls, 
were asked if they would recommend fiction for the 
young. One said: "The reading of fiction I con- 
sider harmful to mental and spiritual growth. To 
the young I would not recommend it." The other 
replied : " I do not agree with you. I have read 
some novels that sent me to my knees in gratitude 
for a new inspiration caught from their pages. 
Judiciously selected and with proper restrictions, 
fiction may l)e used with advantage by persons of 
aU ages." 

The expressions of these representative women 
voice the opinions usually held on the important 
subject of novel reading. Many condemn fictitious 
writings in toto. Others argue strongly in their 
favor. Which are right? The latter have by far 
the larger following, but this does not prove the 
superior wisdom of the leaders or the safety of the 
way pointed out. A fair test would be to observe 
the mental and moral trend of that class of society 
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addicted to novel reading. Are they the most intel- 
lectual persons in the community? Are they pro- 
moters of literary life in their respective communi- 
ties, organizing and supporting Chautauqua Circles, 
Epworth Leagues, Home Improvement Clubs, and the 
like whenever and wherever practicable? Are they 
the leading members of the churches and of benevo- 
lent associations, to whom good men and women may 
appeal for cooperation when needed to carry forward 
a useful work ? I think not. " The young people 
who read the greatest quantity of novels know the 
least, are the dullest in aspect, and the most vapid in 
conversation. The flavor of individuality has been 
burned out of them. Always imagining themselves 
in an artificial relation to life, always content to look 
through their author's glasses, they become as com- 
monplace as pawns upon a chess-board." '^ Then, 
too, the conscience and heart of the inveterate novel 
reader are the hardest of all to reach. Imaginary 
woes having made so constant a draught upon the 
emotions, which relieved themselves in tears rather 
than in deeds, when the real occasion demands sym- 
pathetic action the fountain is dry, and the motive 
power immovable. Read in the popular newspapers 
of the day the conspicuous headings: "elopement in 
high life," "died of a broken heart," "suicide,'* etc.; 

♦Miss Waiard in "How to Win," page 103. Funk & 
Wagnalls. 
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and note the detailed accounts of crimes the most 
revolting. Seek the causes of these evils. In many 
cases they may be traced to the early reading of over- 
drawn, sensational, or obscene novels. 

" A poor novel," says Dr. Porter, " is very poor 
and unsatisfying. It is not only so weak as to sicken, 
but it is so offensive as to disgust the man who has 
any positive tastes which he cherishes, or who sets 
much value on his time. We might add, in the case 
of many, by any man who has any regard for his repu- 
tation; for the man or the woman who systematically 
dawdles away his or her time over a succession of 
third or fourth rate novels, weak in imagination and 
doubtful in morality, deserves a very low place in the 
estimation of people whose good opinion is worth 
regarding. There is no description of filth that is 
so filthy or tenacious as that which comes from the 
handling of an equivocal or obscene novel. A white- 
gloved hand is forever soiled by a smutch that cannot 
be drawn off with the glove, if seen to hold a low- 
lived and trashy tale, such as many a fashionable miss 
and pretentious coxcomb are known to handle." 

It would seem, then, that the reading of fiction 
does not contribute to the highest results intellectu- 
ally or morally; and the reaeon of its great popu- 
larity over that of more solid or practical literature 
is identical with the cause which, in a spiritual sense, 
impels the multitude to seek the wide gate and the 
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broad way that leads to destruction, while the few 
strive to enter the strait and narrow way that leads 
to life eternal. The direction of the one is upward, 
by means of thought and self-control and faith ; the 
tendency of the other is downward, and therefore 
easy, through the guidance of the imagination and 
the emotions. 

The defenders of romance also urge their claims. 
They contend that since puritanical ideas are in the 
past, the spirit of progress and of liberal thought de- 
mands the reading of fiction as a lens through which 
to view human nature in its complex and multiform 
developments, and to see life as with the eye of a 
philosopher. They argue that the objection to this 
kind of reading is grounded in the fact that the 
classification of fictitious literature is as diverse as 
that of human character itself, and many persons 
know not, or care not, to discriminate between the 
good and the bad. If meritorious works of this kind 
only were read, and in proportionate quantities, the 
odium attached to novel reading would no longer 
exist. But so long as society is composed of all 
grades — from the slums of the crowded metropolis 
to the upper-tendom of purse and brain — so long 
will the tastes of each of these be supplied by the 
novel-making press. They say, to argue that because 
a great mass of this literature is baneful and ruinous 
to the mind and heart of those who indulge it there- 
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fore the reading of all novels is to be deprecated, 
would be as unreasonable as to insist that the daugh- 
ters of our land entertain no guests in their homes 
because society is infested with dissolute characters 
who would insinuate themselves into the sanctity of 
those homes. They solve the difficulty in this state- 
ment : our young people mitst select the novels for 
their reading quite as judiciously as they choose the 
guests they welcome into their parlors. 

But the entertainment of guests, however choice 
the selection, may be dissipating in its tendency if 
indulged out of season, or too long. A dutiful 
daughter will recognize the fact that a large share 
of her time and talent belong to the family circle. 
She cannot have her home filled with guests and 
gayeties the year round without serious damage to 
her own character and happiness, to say nothing of 
the injury such a course might bring to the home. 
So of novel reading, though the best novels only be 
read. Too much is worse, possibly, than none at all. 
It is a species of dissipation as harmful to the mental 
and moral nature as habitual tippling to the lover of 
strong drink. How must it be when novels of an 
objectionable character are habitually read ! 

In vain does the young person promise herself upon 
taking up a novel, "I will read so much and*no 
more." The resolution is written in sand. The fas- 
cination of the book sweeps her on in its resistless 
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current, and she has no power to lay it down when 
the time comes for performance of duty. Or, if by 
force of will the book be closed, the images and the 
action are not shut out from the mind, but remain to 
mingle with thought, and distract the attention from 
its legitimate employment. This effect, one may say, 
is felt only by inferior or undisciplined minds, inca- 
pable of self-control. It may be so; but since the 
mental habits of the reader are not easily changed to 
meet every demand, it were well to expose such minds 
to as few temptations as possible. Thackeray sat up 
all night to read "Jane Eyre." His biographer does 
not record the condition of mind and nerves in which 
he found himself after such dissipation. Romancer 
that he was, doubtless the morbid sensationalism of 
the book, with its compensating qualities of earnest- 
ness and truth, gave the stimulus his genius required. 
But the ordinary youthful reader may not with 
safety follow his example. The revulsion of feeling 
after reading "Jane Eyre," Miss Willard records as 
her lifers first sorrow. She says : " After reading 
those highly seasoned pages, how tame and tasteless 
seemed the common pastoral life we led. How eva- 
nescent and unreal was the pleasure of such reading ; 
a sort of spiritual hasheesh-eating, with hard and 
painful waking ; a benumbing of the healthful, 
every-day activities ; a losing of so much that was 
simple and sweet, to gain so little that was, at best. 
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a fevered and fantastic vision of utter unreality. In 
all the years since then I have believed that novel 
writing, save for some high, heroic, moral aim, while 
the most diversified, is the most unproductive of all 
industries." 

" But," say the young people, " are we to read no 
fiction at all ? Are we going backward in the scale 
of progress, to be ruled by puritanic ideas which 
would as rigidly prohibit a flounce or knot of ribbon 
on the dress as a book of fiction in the hand ? " To 
whom I reply : To turn back when we find ourselves 
in the wrong is wise ; whether to a puritanic standard 
is another question. But if a class of fiction be found, 
the direction of which to the reader is upward^ by 
means of thought and self-control and faith^ then is 
the prohibition removed, so far as the ground of 
objection lies in the quality of the fiction. 

The evil effects of novel reading, however, do not 
arise necessarily from the bad quality of the book. 
We have elsewhere shown that the damage comes 
from unseasonable or excessive indulgence in this 
exercise. The question is, what proportion of one's 
time may be employed profitably in reading good 
novels ? Dr. Thwing says : " If one is able to read 
many books, fiction cannot, usually, with advantage, 
be made to occupy more than one eighth of the time ; 
and if one is able to read only a few books, even less 
time proportionally should be given to the novel." 
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Another experienced reader thinks every Jifth book 
may be of fiction, provided it is of unobjectionable 
character. A larger proportion than this may not, 
usually, be indulged with best results. 

Works of fiction may be divided into two groups : 
the objective, or novels of incident, and the subjective, 
or novels of character. To the former class belong 
all those stories which stir the imagination by descrip- 
tion of sensible, tangible objects, and by setting forth 
the occurrence of events, or the achievements of 
persons ; to the latter may be referred the books 
which show a development of the intellectual and 
moral character of the individual, the interest of the 
book arising from the behavior of the hero or heroine 
under complicated or diverse influences. To the first 
class belong the novels of Sir Walter Scott, Cooper, 
Marryat, and the multitudinous tales so charming to 
children and young people : " Jack the Giant Killer," 
" Beauty and the Beast," " Cinderella," " Robinson 
Crusoe," for example. In the second class the novels 
of Hawthorne may be placed, as also those of George 
Eliot, Thackeray, Victor Hugo, and others whose 
writings, being more or less psychical, or philosoph- 
ical, are most appreciated by mature or thoughtful 
readers. 

If, therefore, one's taste for reading be developed 
naturally, from youth to age, the novel of mere inci- 
dent will give place to that of character. "When 
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I was a child," said St. Paul, " I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child ; but when I became a man I 
put away childish things ; " so must the reader who 
aspires to self-improvement put away the childish 
habit of reading story-books alone, or illustrated 
serials which were written to amuse rather than to 
incite the mind to serious, helpful thought. Too 
many readers never get beyond the picture-book 
stage. And many never truly read any book. They 
skim the surface and get just so much of the plot as 
is necessary to show the principal exploits of the hero 
and heroine whom they follow through divers vicis- 
situdes till the climax is reached in matrimony or 
death — and the book is closed. Such reading may 
serve for amusement, or relaxation of mind and body 
when needed after the fatigue or tedium of work-a- 
day employment — and may be altogether proper un- 
der these circumstances. But for mental expansion 
you must read a good novel for the instruction it 
imparts ; to become familiar with natural scenery 
in all parts of the world ; to see social and domestic 
life as it exists in every nationality under the sun ; 
to enlarge your acquaintance with human nature ; 
and, lastly, to have subjects suggested for conver- 
sation — a want which is apparent in the frivolous 
and gossipy character of social intercourse, among 
the young, especially. 

The novel of character I commend, under proper 
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limitation, not to your reading in the popular sense, 
but to your study. Analyze the characters therein 
portrayed, their motives and springs of action as 
compared with those you have felt or have observed 
in others ; the times in which the personages lived ; 
the plot of the book as to its complexity and unity ; 
and the work as a whole, compared with others you 
have read, and the purpose of the author in writing 
it. Take Hawthorne's " Marble Faun," first, and read 
it on this wise. As you lay aside the book you will 
feel that for the time being you had dwelt under an 
Italian sky, and breathed the air of classic old Ronr'^ 
till its gloom as well as its glory had been absorbed 
by your spirit. The characters you will probably not 
have analyzed satisfactorily — the mystery was not 
removed in the last act ; but this is the author's 
method. Providence, he says, does not lift the veil 
of the unknown in this life ; many mysteries must be 
puzzled out, or their solution taken on trust : so he 
leaves the reader usually with some phase of life's 
problem to work out for himself. 

Having thus read the best novel of the greatest 
American novelist, apply Robert Southey's test given 
in Chapter III. of this book. If the experiment prove 
satisfactory, and your mental need call for other 
works of fiction — and if fiction only will sufl^ce — you 
• may choose from the subjoined list, which I have 
endeavored to make choice rather than extended. 
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The estimate of competent judges has been relied 
upon largely in the selection. 

NOVELS ILLUSTRATING ENGLISH LIFE AND MANNERS. 

Dickens* "David Copperfield," "Little Dorrit," 
"Pickwick," "Old Curiosity Shop," " Bleak House," 
"Our Mutual Friend." 

George Eliot* "Silas Marner," "Adam Bede," 
"Mill on the Floss," " Middlemarch," "Daniel Der- 
onda." 

Miss Mulock* " John Halifax." 

Bulwer* " The Caxtons,-' " Kenelm Chillingly." 

D' Israeli, * " Lothair. " 

Chas, Kingsley,* " Westward Ho ! '' 

Thackeray J"^ " Pendennis," "The Newcomes." 

NOVELS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 

Scott.* "Old Mortality" (Covenanters, 1679-90). 
"Waverley" (1745). "The Antiquary" (1798). 
"The Black Dwarf" (1708). "The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor" (1700). "Guy Mannering" (1750-70). 
"Heart of Mid-Lothian" (1736-51). "Legend of 
Montrose" (1645-46). "The Monastery" (Scottish 
superstitions, 1559-68). 

NOVELS OP AMERICAN LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

Hawthorne (21). " Seven Gables," " Scarlet Letter," 
"Blithedale Romance," "Mosses from an Old Manse." 
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Holmes (21). "Elsie Venner," "Guardian ADgel." 

JJ. B. Stowe (21). "The Minister's Wooing." 

A. K Wilson (10). "St. Elmo." 

Dickens* " Martin Chuzzlewit " (pioneer West- 
ern). 

S. O. Jewett (21). " Deephaven/' " Country Doc- 
tor." 

A. S. Hardy (21). " But Yet a Woman." 

Mrs, Spofford (20). "The Amber Gods." 

AMERICAN DIALECT AND PBOVINCIAL NOVELS. 

Ed, Eggleston. (Indiana.) " The Hoosier School- 
master" (23), "The Circuit Rider" (42). 

Miss Murfrees (21). (Tennessee.) " In the Tennes- 
see Mountains," " Prophet of the Great Smoky." 

J, C, Harris, (Plantation lingo.) " Uncle Remus " 
(3), " Daddy Jake" (6), " Free Joe " (42). 

G, W, Cable (42). (Louisiana Creole.) "The 
Grandissimes," " Madame Delphine," " Old Creole 
Days." 

Bret Harte (21). (California.) "Luck of Roaring 
Camp," "Outcasts of Poker Flat.'* 

Thos. JV, Page (42). " In Ole Virginia." 

M, Holley (2). " Josiah Allen's Wife as a P. A. 
and P. L," "My Opinions and Betsey Bobbett's." 

R. M. Johnston (18). (Georgia.) " Old Mark 
Langston," "Dukesbury Tales." 
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KOYELS ILLUSTRATING THE LIFE AND THOUGHT OF 

DIFFEBENT NATIONS. 

German, 

Paalzow's "A Citizen of Prague" (18). (Time of 
Maria Theresa.) 

Scott's "Anne of Geierstein." (Tribunal of West- 
phalia, fifteenth century.) 

Mrs. A. Manning's "Year Nine." (War of the 
Tyrol, 1809.) 

Mrs. Charles's " SchSnberg-Cotta Family" (8). 
(The Reformation.) 

Jf^ench.* 

Hugo^s "Les Miserables*' (WraxalFs translation); 
"Hunchback of Notre Dame." (Time of Louis XL) 

Scott's " Quentin Durward." (Louis XL) 

G. t*. R. James's "Richelieu"' (18). 

Dickens's "Tale of Two Cities." (French Revo- 
lution.) 

Erckmann-Chatrian's " Madame Th6rese," etc. (42). 

Spanish* 

Southey's " The Chronicle of the Cid.'' 
Irving's "The Alhambra" (17). 
Cervantes' " Don Quixote." (Close of middle ages.) 
Le Sage's "Gil Bias." (Seventeenth century.) 
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Italian.* 

Mme. De StaeFs "Corinne/' (1786-87.) 
HawthorDe's " Marble Faun '' (21). (1854-.) 
Andersen's " Improvisatori '' (21). 
George Eliot's " Romola/' (Time of Savonarola.) 
Bulwer's " Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes.^' (Four- 
teenth century.) 

Ebers's " The Emperor.^' (Early growth of Chris- 
tianity.) 

Grecian.* 

Becker's " Charicles '' (27). (Second century before 
Christ.) 

About's " King of the Mountains.'' (Modem 
Greece.) 

Cox's "Tales of Ancient Greece " (31). 

Kingsley's "Hypatia" (a.d. 415). 

Hussian.* 

Cottin's « Exiles of Siberia " (40). 
Jane Porter's " Thaddeus of Warsaw." (1791.) 
Tolstoi's " The Cossacks " (7). 
Erckmann-Chatrian's " The Polish Jew." 
Gore's " Polish Tales." 

Swedish. 

Frederika Bremer's "The Neighbors" (42), "Home'* 
(42), " Father and Daughter." 
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Topelius's "The Surgeon's Stories'' (31). 

Erckmann-Chatrian's " Historic Novels for Young 

Folks " (42). 

Mexican,* 

Moffatt's " Crown Jewels." 
Wallace's "The Fair God" (21). 
C. A. Stephens's " Knock-about Club in the Trop- 
ics" (13). 

Egyptian, 

Ebers's (3) " Uarda " (Pharaonic times), " The Sis- 
ters" (164 B.C.), "Serapis" (391 a.d.), "An Egyp- 
tian Princess." 

Asiatic, 

Ebers's " Homo Sum " (3). (Sinai.) 

NOVELS HAVING A DISTINCT MORAL PURPOSE, 

Wallace (21). "Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ." 
Mrs, Charles (8). " Schonberg-Cotta Family," 
"On Both Sides the Sea," "Sketches of Christian- 
ity," "Bertram Family," "Diary of Kitty Trevel- 
yan," " Lapsed but not Lost," " Draytons and Dave- 
nants," " Early Dawn," etc. 

Mrs, Prentiss (38). "Stepping Heavenward,'' 
"The Home at Greylock." 
Mix. Phelps (21). " Gates Ajar," " Avis." 
Ingraham (39), " Prince of the House of David," 
" Pillar of Fire," " Throne of David," 
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Mrs. Whitney (21). "Leslie Goldthwaite/' 

JE JK Hale (39). " In His Name/' (Story of the 
Waldenses, 1157 a.d.) 

Geo. MacDonald (28), "Malcolm/' "Marquis of 
Lossie/' " David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer." 

Miss Midoch* " A Noble Life/' 

Grace Raymond (38). "How they Kept the 
Faith." (Huguenots.) 

THE INTERNATIONAL NOVEL (bECENT FICTION). 

Henry James, Jr, (21). "Daisy Miller," "A 
Passionate Pilgrim." 

Whi. Dean HoweUs (21). "A Foregone Con- 
clusion," " A Modem Instance," " Lady of the 
Aroostook." 

Frances H. Burnett (42). " That Lass o' Lowrie's," 

Mrs, Baylor (26). " On Both Sides." 

P. G, Hamerton (39). " Her Picture." 

H. H. Boyesen (42). " A Norseman's Pilgrimage." 

T. B. Aldrich (21). "The Queen of Sheba." 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BOOK OF THE AGES THE BIBLE. 

HiSTOBT, Biography, Poetry — ^the prominent depart- 
ments of polite literature, have been presented in the 
preceding chapters, with suggestions upon their use. 
The advantages of mental culture, by the young espe- 
cially, were cited, while emphasis was laid upon the 
duty of every rational being to make the most of his 
or her talent in the home and in society at large. As 
means to the attainment of this end, the reading of 
choice literature was recommended, with lists of books. 
The lists are perhaps too full — yet no mention was 
made of the book whose value as compared with those 
is as the noonday sun to the mazy light of the Milky 
Way; I mean the hook of the ages, the Sible, 

" We must educate ! We must educate ! '' cried 
Mr. Beecher a half century ago, " or we shall die by 
our own prosperity ; *' and to-day this thought is the 
magician that unlocks the national treasury, and scat- 
ters annually over the land about one hundred and 
thirty-five million dollars for educational purposes, 
while private and corporate enterprise meets the 
demand for seihdOtolSf'Ooilt^gtjs, a^^d'yiiiyersities in many 
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sections of our country. Never has the equipment 
for mental training been so complete in all Christian- 
ized countries as now, because mental strength is rec- 
ognized as possessing a money value while contribut- 
ing to social and moral worth. In these institutions 
the great desideratum is to provide schemes best 
adapted to promote intellectual quickening and 
growth. Has the Bible a prominent place in these 
curricula? In the gymnasia and the public schools 
of Germany it is studied from beginning to end, not 
as preparation for ministerial office, but as affording 
that liberal culture which every citizen should pos- 
sess. 

Why is it not given prominence in all plans of cul- 
ture in our own land ? Because, as Prof. Richardson 
says,* " we are so accustomed to call the Bible ' holy,' 
and to make it a fetich that we forget to call it litera- 
ture. '* But in fact, as Froude asserts, "the Bible, 
thoroughly known, is a literature of itself, the rarest 
and richest in all departments of thought or imagery 
which exists. *' It is an inexhaustible mine of literary 
as well as of spiritual truth and beauty, which one 
might explore for ages, could he live so long, and feel 
that the vein of wealth had scarcely been tapped. 

Classic scholars steeped in the literatures of Greece 
and of Rome, claim for these preeminence as educating 
influences; but what are the laws of Solon and Jus- 

* << American Literatore," vol. iL page 160. 
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"^ tinian compared with those of Moses ? or the orations 
 ► of Demosthenes and Cicero, when read beside the 
^ strong and logical appeals gf St. Paul ? or the epics 
'■• of Homer and Virgil set over against the sublime 
flights of Job and Isaiah ? or the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle, when conti^sted with the all-pervasive 
«* wisdom of the Galilean, at whose birth " the oracles 
were dumb,'* and whose precepts have shaken the 
foundation of despotic power for nearly nineteen hun- 
dred years ? The infidel even must admit that civili- 
zation has advanced, and has been established in the 
world proportionally with the knowledge and practice 
of Bible truths, or of such truths as are found in the 
Bible ; while Grecian literature — embodying the mind 
and heart of the most powerful of nations — with all its 
boasted splendor, h£,d not the spiritual energy to pre- 
serve its devotees from destruction by the material 
forces brought to bear against them. Indeed, strange 
and sad though the truth appear, as the Grecian intel- 
lect advanced toward its ideals of beauty in literature 
and the arts, in that same ratio it declined in spiritual 
power. When classical Greece had reached her high- 
est pinnacle of glory, prayer was no longer a factor 
in her national life — then came the fall. And yet, 
\^ many educators in this Christian a ge cla im for Gre- 
' cian literature supremacy"" as an educating medium, 
and relegate the Bible to the preacher's desk and the 
home altar. Of the literary value of Grecian and 
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Xioman classics in cultivating the memory, imagina- 
tion, expression, and the right use of words, there can 
"be no doubt. Let these be studied with all diligence 
— the more the better — provided the perapective of 
the world's literatures be not lost, and the less in 
value be made to supersede the greater. 

The Bible is the grandest of classics, ancient or 
modern, and therefore merits your earliest and most 
persistent study. Moreover, the Bible has had 
greater influence than any other book upon the litera- 
ture of the world, especially upon the English-speak- 
ing people. The greatest minds in all ages — notably 
Emerson in our own country — have recognized the 
literary excellence of the Bible, and have paraphrased 
its best books and passages, consciously and uncon- 
sciously. In Tennyson's works published before his 
seventy-fifth year, were counted over three hundred 
Bible allusions, or applications of truth drawn directly 
from the same source. And this fact, doubtless, 
accounts in large measure for the popularity of 
Tennyson's poems ; for, being more generally read 
than any other book, the Bible is a medium of com- 
munication and bond of sympathy between all classes 
of society. 

Upon the value of the Bible as a classic, and its 
educating influence upon the style of one who habit- 
ually reads it, we have this testimony from Daniel 
Webster, the greatest orator and statesman America 
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has produced : '' From the time that, at my mother's 
feet or on my father's knee, I first learned to lisp 
verses from the sacred writings, they have been my 
daily study and vigilant contemplation. If there be 
anything in my style or thoughts to be commended, 
the credit is due to my kind parents for instilling into 
my mind an early love for the Scriptures/* 

The magnetic and distinguished orator, Fisher 
Ames, gives also this statement : ^' No man ever did 
or ever can become truly eloquent without being a 
constant reader of the Bible, and an admirer of its 
purity and sublimity/* 

One of the world^s choice models in purity of life, 
no less than in literary style, since the days of Queen 
Anne, is recognized as Joseph Addison. Hear his 
words : " After perusing the book of Psalms, let a 
judge of literary excellence read the best translation of 
Horace or Pindar, and he will discover in them such 
an absurdity and confusion of style, with such a com- 
parative poverty of imagination, as will make him 
sensible of the vast superiority of Scripture style." 

Again Ruskin says : " Walter Scott and Pope's 
Homer were reading of my own election ; but my 
mother forced me by steady daily toil to learn long 
chapters of the Bible by heart, as well as to read it 
every syllable through, aloud, hard names and. all, 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse, about once a year ; 
and to- that discipline — patient, accura.te, and resolute 
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— ^I owe not only a knowledge of the book, which I 
find occasionally serviceable, but most of my general 
power of taking pains, and the best part of my taste 
in literature." 

If the Bible ever should be blotted out from the 
thoughts of men, much of the charm of Macaulay's 
essays would be gone. His encyclopaedic mind was 
permeated through and through with knowledge of 
the Scriptures, and he was the best qualified to urge 
and illustrate his own canon of literary criticism 
which he wrote to Lady Trevelyan : " A person who 
professes to be a critic in the delicacies of the English 
language ought to have the Bible at his finger ends.^' 

When Benjamin Franklin was United States Min- 
ister to the Court of France, it is said that on one 
occasion he was in a company of highly intellectual 
ladies and gentlemen. The conversation turning on 
Oriental life, he proposed to read something in illus- 
tration of the subject, and chose the story of Ruth. 
The audience listened with rapt attention till the 
close, and with enthusiastic expressions of delight 
requested to know in what volume the beautiful pas- 
toral was found. With surprise and chagrin those 
sceptical lords and ladies heard that the production 
which so much elicited their admiration was from the 
sacred Scriptures. 

John Milton wrote : " There are no songs to be 
compared to the songs of Zion, no orations equal to 
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those of the prophets, and do politics like those which 

the Scriptures teach." And William Cowper sweetly 

sang : 

" What glory gilds the sacred page I 

Majestic, Uke the sun. 

It gives a light to every age ; 

It gives, bat borrows none." 

But I hear some object, " Oh, the Bible is dry and 
distasteful ; it is antiquated and obscure — we cannot 
understand it." This feeling must arise from one of 
two causes. You do not read the Bible, or your mind 
is so filled with the chaff of frivolous literature and 
giddy employments that the truth finds no place 
there ; for the very entrance of God's word giveth 
light. So long, therefore, as you prefer to employ 
your mind habitually with the light novel, the gos- 
sipy paper, and endless and unmeaning chit-chat, so 
long will you remain in spiritual darkness, and the 
Bible be to you a sealed book. 

Other readers object to the quaintness and bald 
simplicity which marks the expression of the old 
Scripture writers. But to the thoughtful these pecu- 
liarities detract nothing from even the literary value 
of the Bible. You may take a walk any day in the 
fair fields of nature, and by keeping your eyes on the 
ground, find objects which would not appear on 
Broadway or Michigan Avtnue ; but the sweetness 
and beauty and grandeur of nature are there just the 
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same. You have but to look up with open mind and 
heart to see and enjoy them. So, in Bible reading. 
The obscure or objectionable passages are few and 
trivial compared with the limitless expanse of truth 
the most varied and beautiful in all literature, yet so 
plain that one may run as he reads it. Indeed, the 
very quaintness of Bible style, due to its great antiq- 
uity, lends an added charm. The world is affected 
now with an archaeological craze, which seeks and puts 
extravagant value on all relics of the past, especially 
on such as have a historic setting. The Boston 
Athenaeum is visited yearly by crowds who look with 
reverence at the Washington library, and deem it a 
rare privilege to handle the old Bible whose fly-leaf 
bears the name of "the Father of his Country," written 
by his own hand. But this book is barely a century 
old, and is associated with a man who, though the 
noblest of his kind, was human as ourselves ; while 
the Holy Scripture dates back more than three thou- 
sand years, and bears throughout the imprint of 
God's hand. From it the world's greatest architects, 
painters, and musicians have received loftiest inspira- 
tion and themes for their immortal works. From it 
was taken the coal of celestial fire which, touching the 
lips of Caedmon, of Dante, and of Milton, caused 
them so to sing of Omnipotent Love and Power that 
men trembled while they listened and adored, and the 
song was taken up and perpetuated in the hymns of 
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woof of 80 large a portion of the Bible ; when we 
dwell upon the glorious attributes of Deity, and the 
marvellous fact that, through faith and humble ac- 
ceptance of His Word, these attributes may in a meas- 
ure become ours ; when we face these considerations, 
and realize how infinitesimal is the time and energy 
usually employed in Bible reading, we are filled with 
humiliation and regret. 

In the Babylonish vision one saw a stone, cut out 
without hands, that smote the great image of iron 
and clay and brass and silver and gold, till these were 
broken and became like the chaff of the summer 
threshing-floor ; so, when the Word of God, the Bible, 
touches the heart, all the diverse products of man's 
wisdom enthroned there must go down as vain and 
worthless by contrast. Shallow or irreverent persons 
may revile the sacred volume — so have they done from 
the beginning. But the stone which the builders 
rejected has become the head stone of the corner ; 
and the " impregnable rock of the Scriptures " is the 
foundation upon which must be reared all culture in 
the highest sense true and effective. 

HOW SHOULD THE BIBLE BE READ ? 

You should read the Bible as you read any other 
book in which you are interested ; not by fragments 
— listlessly or mechanically, from a sense of duty ; 
or even methodically, three chapters a day and five 
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on Sundays to read through the Bible in a year I The 
Psalms, from their lyrical, detached form, may be 
read singly to suit your varying moods of joy, grief, 
or penitence ; so, the Proverbs of Solomon may be 
read in detached portions, though an intelligent read- 
ing of both Psalms and Proverbs will discover impor- 
tant divisions and a continuity in each. The Psalms 
are especially valuable as expressing the communion 
of the soul with God, and " the more fixedly we 
regard them the more of their distinctive marks we 
shall perceive, even as the stars in heaven multiply to 
the gazing eye." But as a rule, the Bible should be 
read continuously, an entire book or historic sketch 
at a sitting. In no other way can its unity, its depth, 
its literary excellence, or its spiritual significance be 
perceived. 

Search the Scriptures. Use a reference Bible — the 
Oxford edition is best (or Bagster's) with notes, con- 
cordance, and maps. Look up the references, and 
compare parallel passages just as you use dictionary 
and grammar in studying the idioms of a foreign 
language. You will be surprised and delighted, upon 
trying this plan, to find how the mists are cleared 
away from difficult or obscure points, and how little 
need there will be of extraneous helps. Experience of 
this caused a good old Bible reader to thank God that 
the Bible threw so much light on the commentaries I 

The Old Testament is the background, as it were, 
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of the New Testament ; and if the prominent figures 
of the latter stand out in clear and strong light, the 
former must be seen in proper coloring and perspect- 
ive. Hence the importance of Old Testament study, 
which many fail to appreciate. To facilitate this 
study, a scheme which I call "7%e Bridge of Time " has 
been found very effective. 

THE BRIDGE OF TIME.* EXPLAINED. 

" The Bridge of Tiine" is represented as spanning the 
interval between the Creation and the birth of Christ 
— ^f our thousand years — the additional four years of 
the approved chronology, for convenience to the mem- 
ory, being dropped. The four arches span each a 
thousand years ; a half arch five hundred, and a 
stone one hundred. The genealogy of Christ from 
Adam is indicated by the names inside the arches, 
those on the outer surface of the stones mark impor- 
tant events or personages. 

Knowing the ages of the patriarchs, we can see at 
a glance which were contemporary. Adam, for 
instance, reached the age of nine hundred and thirty 
years. Counting the number of stones, we see that 
he lived nearly forty years after the birth of Lamech; 

* This chart was developed and expanded from a germinal 
idea obtained indirectly from Dr. Hurlbert's "Helps in Sunday 
School Work." It is used here by permission of the publishers, 
Hunt & Eaton. 
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idea obtained indirectly from Dr. Hurlbert's "Helps in Sunday 

School Work." It is used here by permission of the publishers, jCCf 

Hunt & Eaton. f 



I& 
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Roman classics in cultivating the memory, imagina- 
tion, expression, and the right use of words, there can 
be no doubt. Let these be studied with all diligence 
— ^the more the better — provided the perspective of 
the world's literatures be not lost, and the less in 
value be made to supersede the greater. 

The Bible is the grandest of classics, ancient or 
modern, and therefore merits your earliest and most 
persistent study. Moreover, the Bible has had 
greater influence than any other book upon the litera- 
ture of the world, especially upon the English-speak- 
ing people. The greatest minds in all ages — notably 
Emerson in our own country — have recognized the 
literary excellence of the Bible, and have paraphrased 
its best books and passages, consciously and uncon- 
sciously. In Tennyson's works published before his 
seventy-fifth year, were counted over three hundred 
Bible allusions, or applications of truth drawn directly 
from the same source. And this fact, doubtless, 
accounts in large measure for the popularity of 
Tennyson's poems ; for, being more generally read 
than any other book, the Bible is a medium of com- 
munication and bond of sympathy between all classes 
of society. 

Upon the value of the Bible as a classic, and its 
educating influence upon the style of one who habit- 
ually reads it, we have this testimony from Daniel 
Webster, the greatest orator and statesman America 
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and Methuselah we find was yet alive when Shem was 
a young man. We see that Noah was contemporary 
with Nahor and Terah, and that Abraham was bom 
midway between the Creation and the birth of Christ. 
The relative time embraced in the Patriarchal period, 
the period of the Judges, of the United Kingdom, 
and of the kingdom of Judah, are readily seen, with 
other interesting and important facts, which being 
fixed in memory, the details of Jewish history cluster 
naturally about them. 

Study the plan of the ^^ Bridge." If the object was 
to show the genealogical succession from Adam to 
Christ by birthright, according to Jewish law, why is 
Judah placed in the arch instead of JReuben, the eld- 
est son of Jacob ? After the death of Judah a gap 
occurs in the succession. How long was the interval, 
and in whom was the succession renewed? What 
right has Judas Maccabaeus to a place on the chart? 
These and many other questions will be suggested by 
the ^^Bridge," which, I trust, will afford firm and pleas- 
ant footing to the earnest and progressive reader. 

This chart, enlarged and placed upon the school- 
room wall for frequent reference, will be found very 
useful in Bible teaching. The effect is heightened by 
using in connection with this another Bridge illus- 
trating the important eras of Grecian history. It will 
be interesting to note that the Trojan War occupies a 

place on the chart corresponding with the time of 
8 
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Samuel ; that when Elijah was fulfilling his stern mis- 
sion to the kingdom of Israel, Lycurgus was forging 
his iron laws for the Spartans ; that when the Seven 
Wise Men of Greece labored for the good of their 
countrymen, so also did Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Eze- 
kiel, and Obadiah strive to turn back the tide of 
destruction from their respective nations. It will be 
profitable, too, to find the proper location for Homer 
on the Grecian Bridge, as also that for Job on the 
Jewish ; and so on for other controverted points. 
The corresponding events of Persian, Assyrian, and of 
Roman history may also be noted. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A TEN TEARS^ COURSE IN LITERATURE FOR GIRLS 
FROM SEVEN TO SEVENTEEN. 

I.— FROM SEVEN TO EIGHT YEARS. 



For Stady in School. 

1. A good First Reader for ele- 
mentary drill in articulation, 
speUing, etc. 

2. S win ton & Cathcart's " Easy 
Steps for Little Feet " (3). 

8. A ffood Second Reader. 

4. Bible Study. — Stories from 
the Old Testament (told by 
the teacher). Gen. 37; SO- 
SO; 1 Sam. 1-S; 17-20; 25- 
26. 2 Sam. 11-12. Mem- 
orize Ps. 183; 23. 



Collateral Reading for School and 
Home. 

Dodge's "Rhymes and Jin- 
gles " (6). 

Prentiss's ** Little Susy Li- 
brary " (37). 

Scudder's "Book of Fables" 

(21). 
Scudder's " Folk Stories" (21). 
Godolphin's " Sandford and 

Merton in One Syllable" (39). 
Jane Andrews's ** Seven Little 

Sisters " (25). 
Jane Andrews's ** Each and 

All " (25). 
Mrs. Craik's "Adventures of 

a Brownie" (18). 
Mrs. Agassiz's " First Lessons 

in Natural History " (19). 



II. -FROM EIGHT TO NINE YEARS. 



1. Rwinton & Cathcart's "Gold- 
en Book of Choice Reading " 
(2). 

2. Hans Andersen's " Fairy 
Tales" (17). 1st Series. 

8. Campbell's " Young Folks' 
Book of Poetry" (25) (for 
memory studies). 



Johonnot's ** Grandfather's 

Stories " (2). 
Lodge's "Twelve Favorite 

Popular Tales" (25). 
Abbott's ' " Lucy Among the 

Mountains " (7). 
Mrs. Craik's "Fairy Book" 

(18). 
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4. Bible Sludy.^The parables 
of -the New Testament ex- 

Slained and memorized, 
latt. 25: 1-13; 13:24-30; 
26 : 17-23; 21 : d3-4'l ; 22 : 1- 
13; 25:14-30; 25:81-46. 
[Foster's " Stories of the Bible " 
read at home with the moth- 
ers.] 



Mrs. Craik's "Little Lame 
Prince " (29). 

Johonnot's ** Neighbors with 
Wings and Fins^' (2). 

Johonnot's " Friends in Feath- 
ers and Fur " (2). 

Mrs. Tenney's "Pictures and 
Stories of Animals " (25). 

Wright's "Sea-Side and Way- 
Side. No. 1 " (19). 

A. L. 0. E.'s "Fairy Know-a- 
Bit " (33). 



III.— FROM NINE TO TEN YEARS. 



1. Third Reader Qnished with 
elocutionary and language 
drills. 

2. " JSsop's Fables " (17). 

8. Campbell's "Young Folks' 

Book of Poetry " (25). 
4. Bible Study. — Explain and 

memorize Ps. 133; 24; 103; 

84; 88; 18:6-15; 19; 1; 90; 

53 ; 1 Cor. 13. 
[Foster's " Stories of the Bible " 

— continued at home.] 



Eliot's "Six Stories from the 
Arabian Nights " (25). 

Hawthorne's " Daflfydowndilly 
and Other Stories ^' (21). 

" Swiss Family Robinson " (IT). 

" Robinson Crusoe " (17). 

Coolidge's "What Katy Did" 
(30). 

Coolidge's "New Year's Bar- 
gain " (39). 

Wright's " Sea-Side and Way- 
Side, No. 2 " (19). 

Jane Andrews's " What Mother 
Nature Told Her Children" 
(25). 



IV.— FROM TEN TO ELEVEN YEARS. 



1. Kingsley's " Water Babies" 

(17). 

2. Hawthorne's "Wonder 
Book " (21). 

8. EJiot's "Poetry for Chil- 
dren "(21). 

4. Bible Study. — Parables and 
picturesque portions of Old 
and New Testament mem- 
orized. 2 Sam. 12 : 1-7; 
Judg. 9 : 7-15; Isa. 6 : 1-7; 



Hans Andersen's" Fairy 

Tales " (17). 2d Series. 
F. H. Burnett's "Little Lord 

Fauntleroy " (42). 
Haile's ." Two Gray Girls " (5). 
Hawthorne's "Tang le wood 

Tales " (21). 
F. R. Goulding's "The Young 

Marooners " (8). 
Ruskin's " King of the Golden 

River "(17). 
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Num. 24 : 2-9; Dent. 82 : 
9-12 
[Foster's " Stories of the Bible " 
— continued at home.] 



Miss Edgeworth's "The Par- 
ents' Assistant ; or, Stories 
for Children " (21). 

Wright's *' Sea-Side and Way- 
Side, No. 3 " (19). 



v.— FROM ELEVEN TO TWELVE YEARS. 



1. Kingsley's "Greek Heroes" 
(17). 

2. " Pilgrim's Progress " (17). 
8. Miss Martineairs "Peasant 

and Prince " (17). 
4. Bible Study, — Memorize Ex. 

15 : 1-13, 20-22; 2 Sam. 18 : 

33; 22: 1-16; Job 3:13-21; 

27:12-28; Prov. 31: 10-31; 

Eccl. 13 : 1-7, 13-14. 
[Poster's " Stories of the Bible" 

— completed at home.] 



Hawthorne's "Biographical and 
Other Stories " (21). 

Hawthorne's "Grandfather's 
Chair " (New England Histo. 
ry) r21). 

Church's * 'Stories from 
Homer " (17). 

Mrs. Charles's "SchSnberg- 
Cotta Family " (historical fic- 
tion — Luther and the Refor- 
mation) (8). 

Alcott's " Little Women " (39). 
" " Oid-Fashioned Girl" 
(39). 

Kingsley's "Lady How and 
Madame Why." 

Burroughs's " Pepacton " (21). 
"Birds and Bees" 
(21). 

Irving's " Alhambra " (17). 



VL— FROM TWELVE TO THIRTEEN YEARS. 



1. Dickens's "Readings Con- 
densed by Himself " (25). 

2. Goldsmith's *• Vicar of 
Wakefield " (17) or " Deserted 
Village " (14). 

8. Tennyson's "Enoch Arden" 

(14). 
4. BiJble Study, — Classify the 
books of the Old and New 
Testaments, with their 
authors. Memorize. Read 
select portions of poetical and 
picturesque books: Ruth, Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Rev. 
Memorize Isa. 35 ; 40 : 1-17 ; 
62; 58; 56 :l-5; 68: 1-16. 



Longfellow's " Hiawatha " (21). 
Hawthorne's "Twice-Told 

Tales " (21). 
Lamb's "Adventures of Ulys- 
ses" (17). 
Dodge's " Hans Brinker " (4i). 
Flora Shaw's "Castle Blair" 

(39). 
Baldwin's " Heroes of the Olden 

Times "(42). 
Irving's " Washington and His 

Country " (17). 
Arabella Buckley's * * F a i r y 

Land of Science " (3). 
Arabella Buckley's " Winners 

in Life's Race '' (3). 
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VII.— FROM THIRTEEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS. 



1. Scott's "Lady of the Lake" 
(17) or "Lay of the Last 
Minstrel " (17). 

2. Six selections from ** Ir- 
ving s Sketch Book " (17). 

3. Longfellow's "Evangeline" 
(21), " Miles Standish " (21), 
etc. (Modem Classics, No. 

1.) 

4. Bible Study, — Review the 
classification of books and 
authors. Study the Penta- 
teuch with maps and charts.* 



Montgomery's *' Heroic Bal- 
lads" (17) (for recitations). 

Scott's " Ivanhoe " (17). 

'* " Quentin Durward" 
(17). 

Scott's "Guy Mannering" (17). 

Irving's " Bracebridge Hall" (1). 
"Dolph Heyliger " (1). 

Mrs. E wing's "Jackanapes " (1). 

Jane Porter's " Scottish Chiefs " 
(40). 

E. E. Hale's " In His Name " 
(39). 



VIII.— FROM FOURTEEN TO FIFTEEN YEARS. 



1. Hawthorne's " Great Stone 
Face" (21), "White Hills" 
(21), etc. (Modern Classics.) 

2. Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, 
*' Favorite Poems" (17). 

3. "Merchant of Venice" 
(Hudson's Shakespeare) (17). 

4. Bible Study, — Review the 
Pentateuch, with classifica- 
tion of books and authors. 
Study the historical books — 
Joshua through 1 Kings xi. 
(Steele's ** Outlines" (U) for 
text.) 



Longfellow's " Hyperion " and 
"Outre Mer"(21). 

Hans Andersen's " Impro visa- 
tore " (45). 

Scott's "Rob Roy" (17). 
" " Talisman " (17). 

Thackeray's "Roundabout 
Papers'' (14). 

Johnson's " Rasselas " (17). 

Hughes's " Alfred the Great " 
(45). 

Irving's " Alhambra " (17). 

Fouque's " Undine" and " Sin- 
tram " (21). 

St. Pierre's "Paul and Vir- 
ginia " (21). 



IX.— FROM FIFTEEN TO SIXTEEN YEARS. 



1. Selections from R u s k i n ' s 
•' Modern Painters" (14). 

2. Selections from Words- 
worth (14). 



Scott's " Kenil worth " (17). 

" Abbot " and " Monas- 
tery " (17). 
Meredith's " Lucile " (45). 



* Steele's " Outlines of Bible Study ^^ (24) has been used with profit in these 
studies. The Bridge of Time is memorized, or referred to frequently. 

For pleasing variety in school work, and for entertainments I have found 
Mrs. Perry's *' Manual qf Bible Seleclions and Beaponsive Beadings** (25) 
very useful. 
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8. Selections from Poe (14). 

4. "King Lear" (Hudson's 
Shakespeare) (17). 

5. Bible Study, — Review lead- 
ing facts in Pentateuch and 
historical books f continue 
the latter, from Revolt of the 
Ten Tribes to the Return 
from Captivity — 1 Kings xii., 
through Nehemiah. (Steele's 
" Outlines:') 



Ruskin's ** Sesame and Lilies " 
(32). 

Dickens's " David Copperfield " 
(17). 

Saintine's " Picciola " (21). 

Pope's "Essay on Criticism"* 
(14). 

Wallace's " Ben Hur" (18). 

*' Stedman and the Brown- 
ings" (21). (Modem Clas- 
sics, No. 12.) 

"Macbeth" (Hudson's Shake- 
speare) (17). 



X.— FROM SIXTEEN TO SEVENTEEN YEARS. 



1. "History of English and of 
American Literature" 
(studied in connection with 
history of England and of 
America). 

2. "Selected Poems of Milton 
and Gray," with Macaulay's 
"Essay on Milton." (Mod- 
em Classics, No. 17) (21). 

3. Milton's "Paradise Lost" 
Book I. (14) ; in contrast to 
which take " Cavalier Poets" 

(14). 

4. **Hamlet" (Hudson's 
Shakespeare) (17). 

6. Bible Study. — The poetic 
and prophetic books. Job 
through Malachi, with re- 
view of Pentateuch and his- 
torical books from Chart. 
Outline contents of New 
Testament, with special 
study of the character and 
work of St. Paul. 



Ruskin's " Ethics of the Dust " 

(32). 
Hawthorne's "Marble Faun" 

(21). 
Tennyson's * * Maud , " " Locks- 
lev Hall " (21). etc. (Modern 

Classics, No. 11.) 
Mi's. Browning's "Aurora 

Leigh " (45). 
"Carlyle, Bums. Scott" (21). 

(Modem Classics, No. 15.) 
"Macaulay. Byron, Hood" 

(21). (Modem Classics, No. 

16.) 
Fronde's **Biographical 

Sketches " (49). 
George Eliot's " Silas Mamer " 

(24), " Middlemarch " (45), 

" Adam Bede " (45). 
Holmes's " Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table " (21). 
Prescott's " Conquest of Mex- 
ico" (26). 
Hay good's " Man of Galilee " 

(80). 
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EXPLANATION. 

The story is often told of the anxious mother who 
' applied to her pastor for advice as to how she should 
correct her boy's degrading habit of eating dirt, 
" Nothing is easier," replied the minister. " Keep his 
pockets filled with sugar^ and he will not care for the 
dirt." So with the injurious habit of reading bad 
literature. The corrective is to form the child's taste 
for pure literature by nourishing his mind with good, 
wholesome, and palatable mental food. In this, as in 
other affairs of life, the old proverb holds good : 
" Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it." As most chil- 
dren leave school early in their teens, and have to 
draw through life upon the stock of culture pre- 
viously acquired, it is evident that no time should be 
lost in storing their minds with the best sentiments of 
the best writers, the great and heroic acts in history 
and in fiction, which will inspire them to patriotism, 
reverence, self-respect, honesty, industry, contentment 
in the sphere in which God has placed them. 

Mathematics and the sciences cultivate the mental 
capabilities of the child. The importance of these is 
recognized by all. But the study of literature is the 
most vital interest of educational work, in that it 
cultivates both the mind and the heart. Properly 
taught it develops a critical judgment of authors 
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and a taste for good reading which, once possessed by 
a child, his or her success after leaving school is more 
nearly assured than by proficiency in any other depart- 
ment of learning. This being conceded, the earlier 
in school life a study of the classics begins the better. 
It should begin with entrance into the school-room. 

The lessons should be learned from the first compre- 
hensively^ with a view to developing in the child not 
only correct habits of enunciation and vocal expres- 
sion, but of memory, imagination, power of observa- 
tion, and an intelligent and fluent use of language. 
After reading a lesson, a child should be required to 
reproduce it in her own words as simply and naturally 
as possible. If her penmanship is suflaciently ad- 
vanced, she should write what she remembers of the 
story, and she should commit to memory choice 
selections from all she reads, prose and poetry, the 
teacher encouraging naturalness of expression while 
she secures an enthusiastic appreciation of the senti- 
ment of the author. 

As the child advances in the literary course, the 
daily elocutionary drill begun with the first lesson 
should be continued, with memory recitals. Coor- 
dinate with this, literary criticism may be developed 
insensibly : a study of the author, his style, and the 
characters he introduces. ' 

A quarter of a century ago a suggestion to discard 
the school readers in favor of any literature, however 
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classic, would have been considered heresy to the 
pedagogic profession ; but now, Miss M. E. Burt 
voices the opinion of the age when she says : " Chil- 
dren should have whole pieces of literature. They 
should be trained to deal with totals — to link events 
together in logical sequence so that the story may 
be held in mind as a connected whole. There is some- 
thing educating in this process, which cannot be said 
of the fragmentary selections given in most Readers, 
even the best. In grades higher than the second or 
third, school classics are now generally being used." 
Some maintain that in the lowest grades even the 
classics should be introduced, urging Sir Walter 
Scott^s dictum that "children derive impulses of a 
powerful and important kind from hearing (or read- 
ing) things which they cannot entirely comprehend ; 
and, therefore, that to write down to children's un- 
derstanding is a mistake. Set them on the scent, 
and let them puzzle it out." For beginners in read- 
ing, however, I prefer the old standard First and 
Second Readers. A Third Reader is mentioned in 
my third yearns course, though in practice for several 
years I have discarded its use, substituting Campbell's 
"Young Folks^ Book of Poetry" for elocutionary 
and language drill. 

The course of reading for the school year as given 
above may seem too crowded for the average pupil 
in the limited time usually given to that subject, but 
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it is believed a distribution of time commensurate 
with the importance of reading will make it not less 
prominent in the course. The grade of books may 
also appear too mature for the ages indicated ; not so 
if proper attention is given, from the first, to the 
study of literature in school. A judicious teacher 
will make the course adaptable by selecting from 
either column the books suited to her need. Those 
classed as Collateral reading are excellent, many hav- 
ing been successfully used in the school-room ; all pre- 
scribed in the School course I have used with satisfac- 
tion to myself and to my pupils. 

It should be remembered always that in school, as 
elsewhere, "variety is the spice of life." A plan of 
reading admirably adapted to a grade this year may 
not suit other pupils coming into the same grade 
another year. Children absorb much of the literature 
being read by their companions, and weary of repeti- 
tion, however good the selection ; hence the impor- 
tance of having always something fresh before a 
class. Rest two or three years on the familiar book, 
and you may take it up again with renewed zest. 

The individuality of a class should be considered. 
Usually, what the pupils express a desire for may be 
given them. Hold up the standard, but by all means 
keep alive the interest. 

If the children grow tired of prose, give them 
poetry, and vice versa. Campbell's "Young Folks' 
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Book of Poetry " is a charming collection for children 
under twelve years of age, as is also Eliot's " Poetry 
for Children." A greater variety of choice poems for 
children from four to twelve years of age may be 
found in Vol. I. of "Open Sesame" (17). Fulton 
and Trueblood's " Choice Readings'* (17) is a fine col- 
lection, wide in range, for maturer minds, and rich 
enough in quality and variety to meet further de- 
mands for elocutionary readings in the school and 
home. 

I have upon urgent request allowed fourth and fifth 
grade children to memorize hymns, which they did 
with great zest for a while, showing an appreciation 
of the sentiment often lacking in maturer readers ; 
while a third grade voluntarily memorized, little by 
little, daily, nearly all the parables and miracles of 
Christ, and thought them much prettier than the 
poetry in their Eliot's collection. They were encour- 
aged to make vivid the pictures by voice modulation 
and gesture. 

Prominence is given in the lower grades to Hans 
Andersen, Kingsley, and Hawthorne ; for while they 
are the simplest, the most natural and sympathetic of 
writers for children, their stories are allegorical, and 
furnish a delightful stimulus to the mental activity of 
the child, if properly trained to look for the analo- 
gies between the natural world and social and spirit- 
ual life. My happiest hours in the school-room have 
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been with the children and " Water Babies ; " while we 
laughed and all but cried over the adventures of poor 
dirty little Tom with Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid and all 
the others who helped or deterred him in his search 
for Shiney Wall. In " Greek Heroes/* too, the same 
tonic effect was enjoyed in tracing the analogy be- 
tween the exploits of the heroes and the experience of 
all high-souled men and women whose ambition is " to 
do something before they die, for which good men 
may honor them, and God their Father may smile 
on their work." In the " Wonder Book,** " Tangle- 
wood Tales," and many of Hans Andersen's tales 
the same under-current of moral truth runs, too deep 
to interrupt the superficial reader's enjoyment of the 
mere story, yet readily perceived and appreciated by 
the earnest and thoughtful. Having read these with 
an intelligent and sympathetic teacher the child takes 
up " Pilgrim's Progress " with delight ; especially if 
a study of the New Testament parables has previously 
been made interesting and instructive. 

Notice, the last book or books given in the list for 
Collateral Reading ^ in the lower grades especially, 
contain stories or attractive lessons in Popular Science 
— a subject now receiving much attention in schools. 
This department of reading is intended to develop 
the child's observation of nature, and to bring him 
in sympathy with all its forms and manifestations. 
Mature minds will derive a similar advantage from 
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Paley^B "Natural Theology/* Shaler^s "Aspects of 
the Earth " is also highly interesting and valuable. 

In connection with the classics a systematic course 
of Bible study in school is desirable, though difficult 
to effect. The plan here suggested has shaped itself 
in ray five years* experience in that department of 
work. The common English Bible is the text,* and, 
as Hebrew history and literature may be regarded as 
the true background for the study of modern civili- 
zation and thought, the Old Testament is made the 
basis of study with advanced classes. One lesson per 
week is provided, and that substituted on Mondays 
for the usual lesson in literature, criticism, or read- 
ing. 

For children the Bible edited by Bishop Vincent 
(22) is recommended, for its elegance of type and 
illustration, and for the judicious elimination of many 
passages which are stumbling-stones in the way of 
childish readers. For young children in the home 
Foster's "Stories of the Bible** is "pleasing by reason of 
its simplicity of language and numerous illustrations. 
Pictorial illustration, however, is seductive in its ten- 
dency and should be employed sparingly. Too many 

* Those who object to the Bible as a text-book for young 
people may use *' The Bible Abridged," (19) by Rev. David G-reene 
Haskins. This gives an oatline of the important events of 
sacred history without verbal changes, leaving out ritual de- 
tail and all obscure or difficult or objectionable passages. 
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pictures, like too many and too expensive playthings, 
enfeeble the imagination and beget a restless habit 
of mind. They appeal to the senses and lead to a 
craving for the spectacular and the startling which 
is directly opposed to the mental exhilaration and 
tranquil enjoyment which should attend the reading 
of good books. I doubt if pictures are advantageous 
in school after the earliest primer lessons. The mind 
should be trained to find enjoyment in the contents 
of the book rather than in the pictures. The language 
of the Bible is simple enough for a second grade 
child to read understandingly. Any paraphrase only 
weakens its force and beauty. Read with a sympa- 
thetic mother or teacher the child of unperverted taste 
enjoys the Bible above all books. And why not ? Is 
there lacking in Scripture aught of the marvellous, 
the tragic, the pathetic, and sublime which the youth- 
ful mind craves and revels in? Is Moses less a 
hero in his forty years' leadership of God's host than 
was Agamemnon in his ten years' toil about the walls 
of Troy? Does David fight less valiantly than Hector, 
or sing with less power than Orpheus? Is Mount 
Zion less beautiful for situation than the Capitoline 
Hill, or the trembling of Sinai under the awful tread 
of Jehovah less impressive than the shaking of Olym- 
pus at the nod of heathen Jove ? 

The teacher or parent who fails to secure in the 
child a recognition of the beauty and moral sublimity 
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of the Bible misses the grand opportunity of her 
office. Her effort to find something better is as 
though she raked among the sticks and stubble of 
literature, while the crown of immortal truth and 
beauty hung unperceived, yet within grasp, overhead. 
Let the Bible be studied without reference to the- 
ology, but side by side with the classics ; and the 
result should be a broader and deeper culture of brain 
and heart. 



CHAPTER XII. 

SOME CHOICE BOOKS FOR BOYS ; FOR ALL YOUNG FOLKS. 
^A WORD FOR THE WEE TOTS. 
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The ten years' course prepared for girls is equal! 
good for their brothers ; but for boys desiring a 
wider range of historical, biographical, and romantic 
literature, pure, vigorous, and healthful, adapted to boy 
nature and delightful as weU to girls, the following 
lists are subjoined> The books are recommended after 
personal inspection, or upon the favorable estimate of 
competent critics. 

FOR BOYS between l^INE AND TWELVE YEARS. 

" The Household History of the United States and 
its People " (3). Edward Eggleston. 

Written in attractive style, in large clear type, beautifully 
illustrated, with maps. For home reading specially recom- 
mended. $2.50. 

"Black Beauty.^^ Pamphlet, 15 cts. Published by 
American Humane Educational Society, Boston. 

The autobiography of a horse. Teaches kindness to dumb 
brutes. 

" Horse Stories and Stories of Other Animals '* 

(5). Thos. W. Knox. 

Experience of two boys in managing horses, with many anec- 
9 
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dotes of other animals. Style rather stilted, but beautifully 
illustrated. Fine gift book. $2.50. 

"Dog Stories and Dog Lore '^ (5). Thos. W. Knox. 
Similar to " Horae Stories." Valuable mainly for its illustra- 
tions. |2.50. 

« The Big Brother " (34). Geo. Gary Eggleston. 
Charming style for children. Historic background with 
coloring of fiction. Scenes of Indian War in South Alabama. 

«* Red Eagle " (34). Geo. Gary Eggleston. 

History, interesting as fiction, of the Indian War in Alabama, 
1815. 

« The Young Marooners " (8). F, R. Goulding. 

Fiction based upon fact. Intensely interesting, natural, and 
instructive, describing voyage from South CaroliDa to Tampa, 
Florida, and residence there. 

"Stories from the Greek Tragedians'* (8). Alfred 
Ghurcb. 
« Stories from Virgil '* (8). Alfred Ghurch. 
" Stories from Livy '' (8). " 

"Stories from Homer'' (8). " " 

" Stories from Herodotus " (8). " " 

Mr. Church's style is admirably adapted to children. 

" Stories of the Sea '' (39). Edward Everett Hale. 
Mr. Hale*s hearty, sympathetic tone attracts, while his books 
are inspiring and helpful. 

" Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and Goun- 
try '' (21). Horace E. Scudder. 

"The Bodleys Telling Stories'' (21). Horace E. 
Scudder. 
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« The Bodleys Afoot '' (21). Horace E. Scudder. 

" The Bodleys Abroad '' (21). « " " 

"The Bodley Grandchildren '^ (21). Horace E. 
Scudder. 

These volumes, known as " The Bodley Books," are ably 
written and handsomely bound, printed, and illustrated. 

"From Canal Boat to President" (12) (Garfield). 
H. Alger, Jr. 
Another sympathetic writer for boys. 

"Stories of the Gorilla Country." Du Chaillu. 

Thrilling adventures in the tropics. 

"Adventures and Conquests of Pizarro " (25). W. 
M. Towle. 

FOB BOYS BETWEEN TWELVE AND FIFTEEN TEAB8. 

" Tom Brown at Rugby '' (17). Thos. Hughes, ed. 

by Edwin Ginn. 

Vivid and strong presentation of English schoolboy life un- 
der the great Dr. Thps. Arnold. 

Plutarch's Lives '' (17). Edited by Edwin Ginn. 
Story of the Children's Crusade '' (21). Gray. 
"Ancient Greece'' (31). G. W. Cox. 
"The Crusades" (31). " " " 

" Boyhood of Martin Luther " (18). Mayhew. 
" Young Benjamin Franklin " (18). " 

" Old Times in the Colonies " (18). Coffin. 
" Building of the Nation " (18). " 

"The Boys of '76 "(18). " 

Attractively written histories, well illustrated. 
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« Stories of Adventure " (39). E. E. Hale. 
" Stories of Discovery " (39). " " " 
" Bulfinch's Age of Chivalry " (9), revised by E. E. 
Hale. 

"Bulfinch^B Age of Fable " (9). E. E. Hale. 
" Poor Boys who Became Famous '' (7). S. K. 
Bolton. 

" Round the World by a Boy " (18). S. Smiles. 

Life of Julius CaBsar** (18). Froude. 

Life of Nelson '' (26). Southey. 

Life of Washington " (17). L-ving. 

Chaldea'^ (34) (Stories of the Nations). Ragozin. 

Sea Kings and Naval Heroes '* (18). J. G. Edgar. 






« Foot-prints of Famous Men '' (18). " « " 
« Chas. Xn. of Sweden '' (31). Topelius. 



cc 



King Arthur for Boys ^' (42). Lanier. 



In the preparation of these lists for young people 
I have sought to verify my own judgment and re- 
search by the experience of others. The "survival of 
the fittest ^' is seen in the corroborating statements re- 
garding some old classics. One distinguished edu- 
cator gives his ten favorite books for boys from ten to 
fifteen years thus : 

1. "Robinson Crusoe. ^^ 

2. "Pilgrim^s Progress.*' 

3. ** Arabian Nights' Entertainment.*' 

4. Irving's " Sketch-Book." 
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6. Longfellow^s Works (prose and poetry). 

6. Green's " Short History of the English People/' 

7. Eggleston's "Larger History of the United 
States/' 

8. Shakespeare's "Hamlet," "Macbeth," "King 
Lear," etc. 

9. Scott's " Ivanhoe." 

10. Tennyson's Poems. 

Another says : " Of course any collection of books 
for boys should include the classics that every boy 
should know : ' Arabian Nights,' * * Robinson Crusoe ' 
(IV), 'Pilgrim's Progress,' Scott's * Tales of a Grand- 
father' (IV), Hawthorne's 'Wonder Book' (21) and 
* Mythological Stories' (21), everything by Washing- 
ton Irving,* etc. I derived great benefit, years ago, 
from reading the entire body of Latin and Greek 
literature in good English translations." 

A library of good books for young folks of twelve 
years and upward might include these also : 

" A Book of Golden Deeds " (29), and " A Book of 
Worthies " (29). C. M. Young. 

" Arthur Bonnicastle " (42). J. G. Holland. 

"Harry Blount " (39). P. G. Hamerton. 

" Two Thousand Years Ago " (8). A. J. Church. 

" Cudjo's Cave " (25). Trowbridge. 

Dodge's " Hans Brinker " (42). 

Noah Brooks's " The Boy Emigrants " (42). 
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Stockton's " A Jolly Fellowship " (42). 

Rossiter Johnson's "Phaeton Rogers" (42). 

These last four uniform in Boy's Library of Pluck and Action. 

" The Story of Roland " (42), " A Story of the Golden 
Age " (42), " A Story of Siegfried " (42), uniform, by 
Jas. Baldwin. 

Boyesen's " Vagabond Tales " (28). 

Thayer's "The Poor Boy and Merchant Prince " (7). 

Long's translation of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 

JFhr social reading at home or for literary societies, 
where short tales and sketches are desirable, the Z/it- 
tie Classic (21) series, edited by Rossiter Johnson, is 
admirably adapted. The selections are from the best 
writers, English and American, and are classified in 
eighteen volumes as " Exile," " Intellect," " Tragedy," 
etc. 

A WORD FOR THE WEE TOTS. 

Last, but not least, in importance come the little 
ones, for their share of the literary crumbs, which 
must reach them through their mothers, elder sisters, 
or teachers. Should any of these desire to look into 
the principles of nursery training, let them read " The 
Child : Its Nature and Relations " (44), by Matilda 
Kriege. This gives an idea of the gist of kindergar- 
ten work as introduced by its great founder, Frederick 
Froebel. For the application of these principles in 
the home and infant school read " Kindergarten Cult- 
ure in the Family and Kindergarten " (2), by W. N. 
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Bailman. For a complete and • methodical presenta- 
tion of the use of kindergarten material in the work 
of the primary school (unfolding a systematic training 
in connection with arithmetic, geometry, drawing, and 
other school studies) read " Primary Methods " (2), 
by W. N. Hailman. 

To win a young child's attention and love one of 
three things is necessary in the mother or teacher — a 
sympathetic, adaptable nature, or an ability to tell a 
good story, or to sing a pretty song ; but it is only 
when these three requisites are combined that the 
most quickening influence over the child is obtained. 
In the hands of one thus adapted to child nature the 
most charming help to be found, perhaps, in all litera^ 
ture of its class is " Nursery Finger Plays " (28), by 
Emilie Poulsson. The eighteen finger plays are in 
rhyme, beautifully illustrated and set to music, the 
notes accompanying each play. The brightness and 
joy for the little ones contained in this book no fam- 
ily can afford to miss. For the lowest grade in a 
primary school, too, the gesture-songs may be used 
with fine effect. 

Another book useful to the mother and teacher, 
more advanced than the last, is " Songs, Games, and 
Rhymes for the Kindergarten and Primary Schools " 
(44), by Mrs. Eudora Hailman.* 

* A fine training-school for Idndergartners is taught by Mr. 
W. N. and Mrs. Eudora Hailman at I^a Porte. Indiana. 
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Elizabeth Harrison, a prominent kindergartner of 
Chicago, writes thus to mothers : " Is not the food 
you furnish your child's mind of as much importance 
as that you give his body ? When your child stops 
questioning you, he has not stopped questioning con- 
cerning life and its problems ; he has turned to those 
silent companions which you have placed upon his 
bookshelf or on the library table. Shall heroes and 
prophets be his counsellors, or shall Peck's 'Bad 
Boy ' and the villain of the dime novel teach him how 
to look at life ? It rests with you^ 

" There is a great difference between books which 
can be read to children and those which are to be read 
with children. The latter require the mother's sym- 
pathetic and genuine interest in the subject-matter in 
hand ; and frequent stops for little talks about what 
has been read are necessary." 

Books of this latter class I have given in the lowest 
grades of the Ten Years' Course. Of the first kind, 
beside the " Finger Plays " mentioned above, these 
are recommended by prominent kindergartners : 

" Mother Play and Nursery Song " (44), by Fred- 
erick Froebel. 

Mrs. Partington's "Mother Goose" (25); in one syl- 
lable (15). 

" ^sop*s Fables, in One Syllable," Mary Mapes 
Dodge. 

" Baby World " (6), Mary Mapes Dodge. 
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" Little People of Asia" (11), Olive Thome Miller, 
Those desiring to keep abreast with kindergarten 
thought and work will do well to take the Kindergar- 
ten Monthly Magazine^ published by Alice B. Stock- 
liam, 161 La Salle Street^ Chicago. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

BCHEMB OF BEADING, WITH ENGLISH HISTOBY AS 

THE BASIS. 

THE ROMAN PERIOD 

55 B.C. TO 449 A.D. 



HiBtoric Etm.* 



Julius Cffisar invades 
Britain, 55 B.C. 

The third inyasion, 
under Claudius, 
successful, 43 A. D. 

The slaughter of the 
Druia priests, 61. 

Roman power estab- 
lished by Agricola, 
78. 

Hadrian's Wall. 121. 

Britain abandoned 
by the Romans, 410. 



Literature aa developed 
in the Historic Eras.f 



The Britons a semi- 
barbaric race, speak- 
ing the Celtic lan- 
guage,and controlled 
by Druid priests. Ldt- 
erature was not, save 
in oral tradition sung 
bv the rude bards, 
chief of whom was 
Ossian of Caledonia, 
said to have lived 
about 300 A.D. 

Gildas, "the Brit- 
ish Jeremiah," be- 
wailed the weakness 
of his nation on the 
withdrawal of the 
Romans. 



Books wliich tlirow lij^ht 
on the Historic Eras, and 
their Corresponding Lit- 
eratures. 



GiBsar's "Commen- 
taries on the Gallic 
War," Books IV. 
andV. 

" The Celt, the Ro- 
man, and the Sax- 
on," Wright. 

<* Daybreak in Brit- 
ain," A. L. 0. E. 

•*Edol, the Druid, •' 
Kingston. 

** The Camp on the 
Severn," Crake. 



* For yividness and perspicuity of style Montgomery's " Leading Facts of 
English History '" (17) is preferred as a text. By permission of the author, 
use is made of his chronological tableif . 

t The texts nsed in this coarse were Histories of English Literatore hj 
Kellogg (14). Oilman, Stopford Brooke, and others. 
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THE SAXON PERIOD. 
449-1013. 



The Jutes settle in 
Kent, 449. 



King Arthur defeats 
the Saxons, 520. 



Christianity intro- 
duced by Augus- 
tine, 597. 



First landing of the 
Danes, 789. 



The tribes united un- 

der 
Egbert, first King of 

England, 828. 



Alfred the Qreat, 
871-901. 



Dunstan .Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 960 . 

Invasion of the Danes 
— Danegeld paid 
first, 991. 

The Danes lay waste 
the monasteries. 



The bards and glee- 
men the earliest ex- 
ponents of literature 
among the Saxons. 
Beowulf, their most 
famous song (author 
unknown), was 
brought over by the 
Angles and Saxons 
from the Continent. 

Monasteries made 
educational centres 
by Augustine. Eng- 
lish literature begins 
with the coming of 
the monks. 

Caedmon, a monk 
called the Father of 
English verse, sung 
of the Creation, about 
640. 

Baeda (the Vener- 
able Bede) wrote an 
Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in Latin, and 
translated St. John's 
Gospel into English 
(lost). 

Alfred the Qreat, 
called the Father of 
English prose, trans- 
late into English 
Baeda*s history and 
other Latin works. 
He began the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. 



"Idyls of the King," 
Tennyson. 



" The Early Dawn," 
Mrs. Charles. 



* Tales of the Sax- 
ons," Emily Tay- 
lor. 



" Alfred the Great," 
Hughes. 

** Chronicle of Ethel- 
fled," Miss Man- 
ning. 

"Sea-kings of Eng- 
land," E. Ather- 
stone. 
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THE DANISH PERIOD. 
1013-1043. 



8we3rni the Dane, 
King of Bngland, 
1013. 

Oannte, the Dane, 
chosen kmg, di- 
vides England in- 
to four great earl- 
domb, 1017. 

Godwin made Earl 
of Wessex, 1020. 



No literature in 
this period save the 
translations of the 
Bible and the Homi- 
lies written in Eng- 
lish for the common 
people, by Aelfric, 
Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle continued 
by the monks. 



Scott's " Tales of a 
Grandfather/' chs. 
1., n. 

•* First Chronicle of 
JBscendun," 

Crake. 



THE SAXON PERIOD (Rkstoekd). 
1042-1066. 



Bdward, the Oon- 
fessor, 1042. 

Begins to build West- 
minster Abbey, 
1042. 

William, Duke of 
Normandy, visits 
Edward, 1052. 

Harold, the last of 
the Saxon Kings, 
1066. 

Harold killed at bat- 
tle of Hastings. 



The incursions of 
the Danes, by de- 
stroying the monas- 
teries, had nearly 
wiped out literature 
after Alfred. In the 
peaceful reign of Ed- 
ward, the monaster- 
ies are rebuilt, the 
monks encouraged, 
and letters revive. 

The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle contiiiues. 



''Eldrick the Sax- 
yn," A. S. Bride. 

*' Second .Chronicle 
of ^scendun," 
Crake. 



''Harold, Last of the 
Saxon Kings/'Bul- 

wer. 



PERIOD OP THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

1066-1154. 



William, Oonquer- 
or, 1066«1087. 



The Norman brings 
in a new lan|ni&ge; 
new social and polit- 



*' Harold" (drama), 
Tennyson. 
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The feudal system 
begins with this 
reign. 



The church re-organ- 
ized ; Norman ar- 
chitecture intro- 
duced ; London 
Tower begun. 



Domesday Book com- 
pleted, 1086. 



William IL, 1087- 
1100. 

Suppresses rebellion 
oithe barons, 1088. 

Makes war on Nor- 
mandy, 1090. 

Quarrels with An- 
selm and robs the 
church of its rev- 
enue, 1094. 

Suppresses second 
rebellion of the 
barons, 1095. 



Henry I., 1100- 
1136. 



First charter of lib- 
erties, llOO. 



Quarrels with Ad 
selm, 1118. 



ical systems. The 
Saxon is disfran- 
chised, dispossessed, 
degraded ; his lan- 
guage only remains 
to him. This he re- 
tains, while the cler- 
gy use Latin, and the 
nobility Norman- 
French. The old 
Saxon culture goes 
down for a while. 

The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle kept up by 
the monks, most of 
whom were Scholas- 
tics, brought over by 
the Conqueror. 

The literature of 
these times expressed 
mainly in Latin, and 
lockerl up in the 
monasteries. The 
culture of the ver- 
nacular discouraged 
by the Normans. The 
distinctive forms of 
the Anglo-Saxon 
speech begin to be 
broken up. 

Religious fervor 
impels to the Cru- 
sades, 



The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle continues. 
The church institutes 
Miracle Plays and 
Mysteries for the in- 
struction of the peo- 
ple, who have little 
literature save the 
Grammar and eighty 
Homilies, written for 



"William the Con- 
queror" (tale), C. 
J. Napier. 



*'Hereward," Chas. 
Kingsley. 



«*StanfieldHa]l,"J. 
F. Smith. 



Scott*s ** Tales of a 
Grandfather," ch. 

• • • 

111. 



"Count Robert of 
Paris," Scott. 



"Bed King's Bur- 
ial," H. C. Adams. 



"Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered," Tasso. 
Cox's ** Crusades." 

Scott's "Tales of a 
Grandfather," ch. 
iv. 
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The baroxu swear 
fealty to Matilda, 
1188. 

Stephen, 1136- 
1164. 



Charter of liberties, 
1135. 



Toumaments begin, 
1185. 



Matilda claims tht 
crown, 1185. 

Civil war begins, 
1189. 



them by Alfric, Arch- 
bishop of Canter- 
bury. 

The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle closes. The 
disintegration of the 
original English 
roeech continues. 
The period known as 
that of Broken Eng- 
lish, t 

Wm. of Malmes- 
bury, of Norman and 
Saxon parents, sym- 
pathizes with both 
peoples. So of others; 
hence a strong influ- 
ence toward the fu- 
sion of the two Ian- 
guages into one. 



'*The Legend of 
Reading Abbey/* 
and " Hereward 
theSaxon, "2 vols. , 
ed. by C. Knight. 

**Tho Lady and the 
Priest," Mrs. Ma- 
berley. 

*'Eva,"Maturin. 



THE PLANTAGENET PERIOD. 
1154-1399. 



Henry n., 1164- 
1189. 

Constitutions of 
Clarendon, 1164. 

Murder of Becket, 
1170. 

Trial by jury begun, 
1178. 



Richard I., 1189- 
1199. 

Persecutes the Jews ; 
joinsthe third Cru- 
sade ; is taken pris- 
oner; is ransomed 
by England; isre- 
crowned. 



A new combina- 
tion begins, of Nor- 
man with Saxon ele- 
ments of speech — 
the Saxon root words 
forming the basis of 
the new language. 



The literary men 
of these times monks 
and Scholastics — the 
order of Benedictines 
especially noted for 
the care with which 
they copied and pre- 
served the old man- 
uscripts. 



*'The Early Plan- 

tagenets," Stubbs. 
'•Court Life under 

the Plantagenets, " 

H. Hall. 
*=The Betrothed, 

Scott. 
" Maud and Miriam, 

McKeever. 



»» 



ty 



)) 



•*The Talisman, 
Scott. 

"Life of Richard 1.,'' 
James. 

"Ivanhoe," Scott. 

**Mathilde," Mrs. 
Cottin. 
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John, 1199-1216. 

Gothic architecture 
introduced, 1200. 

Normandy lost, 1204. 

John excommuni- 
cated ; becomes the 
Pope's vassal, 1218. 

Magna Charta 
signed, 1215. 



Henry m., 1216- 
1272. 

The Mendicant 
Friars arrive, 1221 . 

Collegiate education 
begins with the 
founding of Mer- 
ton College, Ox- 
ford, 1265. 

Rise of the House of 
Commons under 
Simon de Mont- 
fort, 1265. 

Edward I., 1272- 
1307. 

Conquest of Wales, 
1284. 

The Jews expelled, 
1290. 

Alliance of Scotland 
and France against 
England. 1294. i 

First complete Par- 
liament, 1295. 

Chimneys used, 1300. 



The Brut of Lay- 
: amon, the Ormulum, 
and the Aucren 
Riwle, written in the 
vernacular, compiise 
the literature oi the 
time. 

Boger Bacon wrote 
in Latin against the 
Scholastics. 



Influence of the 
Mendicant Friars a 
mediatory and unit- 
ing one. The town 
guilds take up the 
Miracle Play and 
Mystery, and repre- 
sent them on movable 
stages in the streets. 

The Norma^i and 
Saxon languages had 
been graduallv blend- 
ing into our English ; 
now the King issues 
his first proclamation 
in this language. 

Norman and Sax- 
on welded into one 
by the fight against 
the foreigner. This 
seen in Kobert of 
Brunne's work. The 
new form adopted at 
Cambridge and Ox- 
ford. The Migliah 
Language and Lit- 
erature thus begins. 



Scott's "Tales of a 
Grandfather," ch. 

V. 

"King John," 

Shakespeare. 

** Forest Days," 

James. 

*• Tales of the Early 
Ages," H. Smith. 

"Children's Cru- 
sades," Gray. 

"Scottish Chiefs," 
Jane Porter. 



"The Prince and the 
Page," Yonge. 



Scott's " Tales of a 
Grandfather," chs. 
vi., vii., viii. 

"Sir Michael Scott," 
A. Cunningham. 

" Sea- Kings of the 
Mediterranean, " 
Townsend. 

" Rothelan," Gait. 
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Bdward IL, 1307- 
1327. 

Battle of Bannock- 
barn, 1814. 

House of Commons 
ffains a share in 
teg^lation, 1922, 

The king deposed 
and murdered. 



Bdward m., 1327- 
1377. 

Brilliant tourna- 
ments held. 

Independence of 
Scotland recog- 
nized, 1828. 

Beginning of the 100 
years' war with 
France, 1388. 

The Black Death, 
1849. 

Wycliff bejErins the 
Reformation; rise 
of the Lollards, 
1377. 

Richard H., 1377- 
1399. 

Wycliff translates 
the Bible 1380. 

Wat Tyler's Insur- 
rection, 1381. 

Richard deposed, 
1399. 

Parliament fixes the 
order of succession, 
and chooses Henry 
king, 1399. 



John Wycliff, "the 
morning star of the 
Reformation," rises. 
His influence begun 
in the Universi^, 
and spread over me 
land by the preach- 
ers he sent out. 



"Vision of Piers 
the Plowman,** writ- 
ten by Langland 
against the foul life 
of the friars. 

English made the 
language of the 
courts of law. "Man- 
deville's Travels,'* 
written. 

The " Moral Gow- 
er *' marks the tran- 
sition state of our 
language. 



English literature 
assumes definite 
form under the influ- 
ence of Chaucer, the 
Bible of Wycliff, and 
the pamphlets he 
sends out against the 
church of Rome. 



" Tales of a Grand- 
father," chs. ix., 
X., xi. 

Chaucer's "Canter- 
bury Tales." 

" Castle Dan^rous " 
and " Lord of the 
Isles," Scott. 

*• The Days of Bruce," 
Grace Aguilar. 

"Tales of a Grand- 
father," chs. xii., 
xiii., xiv., XV. 

"Lances of Lin- 
wood," and " Mice 
at Play," Mis» 
Yonge. 

"Cre^y and Poicti- 
ers," J. G. Edgar. 



" Tales of a Grand- 
father," chs. xvi., 
xvii. 

" Richard II.," 

Shakespeare. 

''PairMaid of Perth," 

Scott. 
"John of Gaunt," 

White. 

"Merrie England," 
Ainsworth. 
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THE LANCASTRIAN PERIOD (Red Rose). 

1399-1461. 



Henry IV., 1399- 
1413. 

First statute punish- 
ing heretics with 
death; Wm. Saw- 
tre the first mar- 
tyr, 1401. 

House of Commons 
gaining power. 

Henry v., 1413- 
1422. 

Lollard conspiracies, 
1414r-1415. 

Battle of Agincourt, 
1415. 



Henry VL, 1422- 
1471. 

Crowned King of 
England and of 
France. 

Joan of Arc burned, 
1431. 

End of the 100 years' 
war ; loss of France, 
1453. 

Wars of the Roses 
begun, 1455. 

Henry dethroned, 
1461. 



10 



This period barren 
of literature. Chau- 
cer's influence rising. 



Nothing of conse- 
quence written in 
tnis reign. John 
Lydgate the most 
worthy follower of 
Chaucer. Moral 
Plays take the place 
of the * * Miracle *' and 
the "Mystery." 

Bishop Pecocke 
fights the Lollards. 
I&lian influence in 
literature be^ns. 
English scholars 
studying in Italy 
under the learned 
masters driven out 
of Constantinople by 
the Turks. 



"Henry I v., "Shake- 
speare. 

"Geoffrey the Lol- 
lard," Mrs. Knev- 
els. 



it 



ti 



Tales of a Grand- 
father," chs. xix., 
XX., xxi. 

Henry v.," Shake- 
speare. 

Battle of A gin- 
court," James. 



"The Wars of the 
Roses," Edgar. 

"Henry VI.," Shake- 
speare. 

" Joan the Maid," 
Mrs. Charles. 



" The Ca^^ed Lion, 
C. M. '^^nge. 



t» 
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THE YORKIST PERIOD (White Rose). 

1461-14a5. 



Bdward IV^ 146 !• 
1483. 

Warwick, ** the king- 
maker/' restores 
Henry VI., 1470. 

Caxton prints the 
first book in Eng- 
land, 1477. 

Bdward V. and 

Richard IIL, 

1483-1485. 

Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, ap- 
pointed Protector; 
within three 
months murders 
the prince and is 

^ made king. 

Battle of Bosworth 
Field ; Richard 
slain, 1485. 



Sir Thos. Malory's 
"Morte d* Arthur" 
written. Caxton and 
the printing press 
preserve from deg- 
radation the English 
of Chaucer. 

Revival of learn- 
ing. 

The printing of 
Old English poetry 
produced a love of 
reading, and awak- 
ened an interest in 
the classics — one of 
the sources in this 
century of the Eliza- 
bethan literature. 



** Tales of a Grand- 
father," chs. xxiL, 
zxiii. 

' ' Last of theBarons, " 
Bulwer. 



"Richard III.," 

Shakespeare. 

* * Anne of Geier- 
stein," Scott. 

•* The Woodman," 
James. 



THE TUDOR PERIOD. 
1485-1608. 



Henry VIL, 1486- 
1609. 

Wars over; Red and 
White Roses en- 
twined at the mar- 
riage of Henry 
with Elizabeth of 
Fork, 1486. 

Court of Star Cham- 
ber, 1487. 

The Cabots discover 
the American con- 
tinent, 1497. 



Hugh Latimer and 
Thos. Cranmer lead- 
ers of the Reforma- 
tion. '* The New 
Learning" well be- 
gun. Literature 
stimulated and ad- 
vanced by transla- 
tions of the Bible, 
the printinc^ press, 
and the classics 
taught by Erasmus 
and others at Oxford. 



'' Tales of a Grand- 
father," ch. xxiv. 

"Marmion" and 
"Lady of the 
Lake," Scott. 

"Mary of Burgun- 
dy, James. 

**The Armourer's 
Prentices," Miss 
Yonge. 
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Henry Vm., 1609- 
1647. 

Battle of Flodden, 
1618. 

Wolsey Cardinal and 
IjotA Chancellor, 
1515. 

Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, 1520. 

FaU of Wolsey, 1529. 

The king declared 
supreme head of 
the church of Eng- 
land, 1535. 

Dissolution of the 
monasteries be- 
gins, 1536. 

"Witchcraft punished 
with deatn, 1541. 

Edward VI., 1647- 
1663. 

Act of Uniformity 
yirtually estab- 
lishes Protestant- 
ism. 

First Huguenot em- 
igration to Eng- 
land, 1550. 

Many Protestant 
grammar schools 
and hospitals es- 
tablished by the 
king. 



Bffary, 1663-1668. 

Lady Jane Grey 
crowned queen ; 
then executed. 

Catholicism reestab- 
lished. 



Tyndale's transla- 
tion of the New Tes- 
tament fixes ourstan - 
dard English once 
for all. Interludes 

Eave the way for the 
^rama. Roger As- 
cham, Miles Cover- 
dale, John Knox, 
John Skelton, the 
connecting link be- 
tween the direct in- 
fluence of Chaucer 
and the new Italian 
influence. Church 
i-eforms insisted up- 
on. Sir Tlios. More 
writes '* Utopia ; " 
and is beheaded. 



Cranmer's English 
Prayer book contrib- 
utes to the stability 
of our speech, the 
ruggedness of which 
is corrected by 
Wyatt and Surrey, 
who write under the 
Italian influence. A 
new standard of Eng- 
lish poetry made, and 
its prose improved by 
translations of the 
ancient classics. The 
regular drama be- 
gins. 

The new impulse 
nearly arrested by 
the bigotry of the 
period. The imita- 
tion of Chaucer 
ceases. Original cre- 



** Henry VIII.," 

Shakespeare. 

"Tales of a Grand- 
father," chs. XXV., 
xxvi. 

" Anne Boleyn," 

Froude. 

"Household of Sir 
Thomas More," 
Mrs. Manning. 

"Queens of Eng- 
land," Strickland. 

"Henry VIII. and 
His Court," MUhl- 
bach. 

"Faire Gospeller," 
Mrs. Manning. 

"Windsor Castle" 
and" Tower Hill," 
Ainsworth. 



»» 



" The Monasterv, 
Scott. 



"Edward Osborne," 
Mrs. Manning. 

"The Prince and the 
Pauper," Mark 
Twain. 



" Lady Jane Grey, 
T. MiUer. 



}t 



"Queen Mary" 
(drama), Tenny- 
son. 

" Cardinal Pole," 

Ainsworth. 
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Severe persecution of 
the Protestants ; 
Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer 
burned. 

BUzabeth, 1658- 
1603. 

Protestantism re- 
stored, 1559. 

John Knox preaches 
in Edinourgh, 
1559. 

The slave trade be- 
gun, 1562. 

The English Puri- 
tans become prom- 
inent, 1571. 

Drake sails around 
the globe, 1577. 

Raleigh attempts to 
colonize Virginia, 
1584 ; returning, 
he introduces to- 
bacco and the pota- 
to in England. 

Execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, 
1587. 

Defeat of the Arma- 
da, 1588. 

Conquest of Ireland, 
1G03. • 



ation begins, usher- 
ing in the Eliza- 
bethan literature. 



The Elizabethan 
Renaissance — the 
stirring of a new lit- 
erary life. Ascham 
writes '*The School- 
master," and influ- 
ences beneflciall)' the 
queen and the peo- 
ple. Fox's "Book 
of Martyrs " stirs all 
classes. History of 
the»country written. 
Masques, pageants, 
interludes, and plays 
popular. Stories of 
the voyagers told. 
The Court enchanted 
byLilly's"Euphues." 
Literature made 
fashionable by Sir 
Philip Sidney. Spen- 
ser writes '* Faerie 
Queene." Shake- 
speare plays at Black- 
friars and the Globe 
theatres. Marlowe, 
Hooker, Bacon, 
Drayton, Donne — all 
a brilliant galaxy of 
writers — their sub- 
ject, **Man." The 
drama at its highest 
mark ; under Ben 
Jonson it begins to 
decline. 



" The White Doe of 
Rylstone, " Words- 
worth. 



"Kenilworth" and 
•*The Abbot," 
Scott. 

" Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh," Patrick 
F. Tythe. 

"Faerie Queene," 
Spenser. 

" Westward Ho I " 
Kingsley. 

"Albion's England," 
Warner. 

"Unknown to His- 
tory, " Miss Yonge. 

' ' Shakespeare and 
his Friends," R. 
F. Williams. 

"Clare Avery," Em- 
ily S. Holt. 
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THE STUART PERIOD. 
1603-1688. 



James L, 1603- 
1625. 

Proclaims the " di- 
vine right of 
kings," 1604. 

Colony founded at 
Jamestown, Va., 
1607. 

The Baptists form a 
society in London, 
1608. 

Raleigh executed, 
1618. 

Harvey discovers the 
circulation of the 
blood, 1620. 

The Pilgrims land at 
Plymouth, 1620. 

The people protest 
i^amst the oppres- 
sion of the King, 
1621. 

James tears up the 
protest. 



Charles I., 1625- 
1648. 

Parliament demands 
reforms. 

The Petition of 
Right, 1628. 



Philosophy passed 
into this reign with 
Bacon, whose histo- 
ries, with that by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 
spread for the first 
time beyond English 
interests. Biography 
begins with Thos. 
Fuller. Libraries 
are first set up — the 
Bodleian at Oxford. 
The authorized ver- 
sion of the Bible 
made. Puritan and 
church controversies 
carried on, in pleas- 
ant contrast to which 
appears Izaak Wal- 
ton's ** Complete 
Angler." As the 
pure drama decays. 
Masques grow in fa- 
vor. The " divine 
right of kings" blind- 
ly supported by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, 
whose characteriza- 
tions are studiously 
indecent. 



The Metaphysical 
School represented 
by the Cavalier poets 
— Quarles, Fuller, 
Cowley, Herbert, 
Waller, Lovelace, 
Suckling, Carew, 



" Life of Francis 
Bacon," Church. 

"The Shakespeare- 
Bacon Theory," 
Donnelly. 

** Judith Shake- 
speare," Black. 

**The Fortunes of 
Nigel," Scott. 

"Guy Fawkes," 
" The Star Cham- 
ber," and "The 
Spanish Match," 
Ainsworth. 



n 



"Arabella Stuart, 
James. 



' * The Langham Rev- 
els," L. E. Guern- 
sey. 



" Legend of Mon- 
trose, "and "Roke- 
by," Scott. 

" Masque of Comus" 
and " Lycidas," 
Milton. 
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The Long Parlia- 
ment meets, 1040. 

The Star Chamber 
abolished, 1641. 

Civil war begins, 
1642. 

Battle of Naseby, 
1643. 

Charles a prisoner, 
1647. 

Execution of the 
king, 1649. 



Herrick. Milton 
makes fame as a poet 
of Paritan pnnci- 
ples. His poems at 
this period show 
lightness of heart 
and classic philos- 
ophy. He goes to 
Italy to pursue his 
classic studies, but 
returns when his 
country is threat- 
ened with civil war. 
Jeremy Taylor, the 
" Shakespeare of the. 
ology." Richard 
Baxter writes " The 
Saint's Rest." 



"StanfleldHall,"J. 
F. Smith. 

"ChUdren of the 
New Forest,*' Mar- 
ryat. 

**Life of Oliver 
Cromwell," Car- 
lyle. 

"Days of Milton," 
Miss Manning. 



THE PURITAN PERIOD. 
1649-1660. 



Oliver Oromwell, 
leader of the Pur- 
itan party and 
Protector ol the 
Oommonwealth, 
1649-1660. 

House of Lords abol- 
ished, 1649. 

Many Cavaliers emi- 
grate to Virginia, 
1649. 

Rise of the Quakers, 
1650. 

War with the Dutch, 
1652. 

Coffee houses 
opened, 1662. 



Theatres closed. 
All amusements pro- 
hibited. The intense 
feeling of Puritan ism 
expressed mainly in 
prose. Milton, the 
strongest representa- 
tive, writes political 
pamphlets only. Dry- 
den writes first as a 
Puritan. Political 
and religious knowl- 
edge sought mainly 
in this period. 

The theory of "the 
divine right of 
kings " destroyed by 
Hobbes. 

Izaak Walton 
writes the "Com- 
plete Angler." 



" Woodstock," 



Scott. 



"Maiden and Mar- 
ried Life of Mary 
Powell," Miss 
Manning. 



"On Both Sides the 
Sea," and "Dray- 
tons and Dave- 
nants," Mrs. 
Charles. 



" The Pigeon Pie," 
Miss Yonge. 
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Cromwell expels Par- 
liament, 1633, for 
which is substi- 
tuted the '* Bare- 
bones Parlia- 
ment," 1853. 

Hichard Oromwell, 
Protector at death 
of his father, 1658. 

Richard abdicates, 
1659. 

Charles II. invited to 
return, 1660. 



Milton, as secreta- 
ry to Cromwell, still 
engaged in politics; 
writes prose only, till 
the last years of 
Cromwell, when he 
begins ** Paradise 
Lost." 

A reaction from 
the degenerate style 
since Elizabeth's 
time now sets in with 
Dryden. 



"Cavaliers and 
Roundheads," Ed- 
gar. 

"Hudibras," But- 
ler. 

*• The Cavalier," 
Q. P. R. James. 



PERIOD OF THE RESTORATION. 
1660-1685. 



Charles II., 1660- 
1685. 

Standing army es- 
tablished. 

Act of Uniformity 
reSnacted. 

Presbyterian clergy 
driven out. 

The plague in Lon- 
don, 1665. 

Great Fire of Lon- 
don, 1666. 

The Cabal comes in- 
to power, 1667. 

Catholics excluded 
from office, 1678. 

The Habeas Corpus 
Act passed, 1679. 



Puritan ascenden- 
cy at an end. French 
influence brought in. 
Milton, escaping vio- 
lent persecution, re- 
turns to his art with 
a grandeur of style 
heightened by the 
chastening influ- 
ences of party de- 
feat. Bunyan, im- 
prisoned, perpetu- 
ates the intensity of 
Puritan feeling in 
* * Pilgrim's P r o g- 
ress. Fierce reac- 
tion against Puritan- 
ism expressed in But- 
ler's " Hudibras." 
Dryden, changed to 
the Royalist party, 
writes' with intel- 
lect rather than 
feeling. Satiric po- 
etry grows in favor. 
The Royal Society 



"Pepys's Diary." 

Macaulay's "History 
of England," chs. 
ii., iv. 

"Deborah's Diary," 
and "Cherry and 
Violet," Miss Man- 
ning. 

"Old St. Paul's," 
Ainsworth. 

"St. George and St. 
Michael," G. Mac- 
Donald. 

" The Robber," and 
"Russell," G. P. 
R. James. 
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Bise of Whin and 
Tories, 1680. 

New England char- 
ters revoked, 1684. 



JamM IL, 1686- 
* 1688. 

The king blindly ob- 
stinate in eniorc- 
ing ** the divine 
right of kings," 
and in reSstablish- 
ing Roman Cathol- 
icism. 

Monmouth's rebel- 
lion, 1685. 

Jeffrevs and the 
Bloodv Assizes, 
1685. 

The petition of the 
seven bishops, 
1688. 

The king " sung out 
of his kingdom " 
by the *' Lillebu- 
lero." 



established, with 
Isaac Newton a 
prominent member. 
The theatre, loosed 
from the prison of 
Puritanism, revels 
in shameless license. 
Women appear for 
the first time on the 
stage. 

Dryden changes 
his religion and 
writes "The Hind 
and the Panther " in 
the interest of the 
church of Rome. 
Metaphysical inqui- 
VY begins with Lockc. 
The natural style of 
the Elizabethan writ- 
ers gives place to the 
artificial and criti- 
cal. Andrew Mar- 
veil satirized from a 
Puritan standpoint; 
Samuel Butler fin 
"Hudibras") from 
the Royalist. The 
influence of the 
Coffee-house at its 
highest — Dryden on 
the throne at Will's. 



" Sir Ralph Esher," 
Leigh nunt. 



" Hind and Pan- 
ther," Dryden. 

"Last of the Cava- 
liers, " Miss Yonge. 



" The Huguenots in 
England," S. 
Smiles. 

" Loma Doone," 

Blackmore. 

"The Fate," James. 

" The Den vers Pa- 
pers," Charlotte 
M. Yonge. 



STUART AND NASSAU PERIOD. 
1685-1714. 



Mary IL, and Wm. 
nL, 1689-1702. 

A bloodless revolu- 
tion — men*s minds 
ripe for it. 



Party strife begins 
with the new acces- 
sion — Whigs and 
Tories. Pamphlets 
written ; the Lille- 
bulero sung in the 



Macaulay's "History 
of England." 

" The King's High- 
way," James. 
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Old institutions, 
laws, customs pass- 
ing away — ^all be- 
coming new. 

The Bill of Rights, 
1689. 

The prpss made free, 
1695. 

The Act of Settle- 
ment, 1701. 

Qneen Axme, 1702- 
1714. 

War with France, 
1702. 

High and Low 
Church parties. 

Battle of Blenheim, 
1704. 

Gibraltar taken, 
1704. 

Union of England 
and Scotland, 1707. 

The Duchess of Marl- 
borough's influ- 
ence with the 
queen gives place 
to Mrs. Masham's. 

Treaty of Utrecht, 
1713. 



streets. Newspapers 

filay a larger part in 
iterature. Lady 
Rachel RusselTs 
** Letters " begin the 
letter-writing litera- 
ture of England. 
Classical criticism 
created by Richard 
Bentley. 

The influence of 
the people begins 
with Steele in " The 
Tatler," is strength- 
ened by Addison in 
** The Spectator," 
stimulated by Defoe 
in his * * Review, " and 
intensified bv Swift 
in his "Tale of a 
Tub," " Gulliver's 
Travels," and other 
satiric and humor- 
ous productions. 
Criticism being ac- 
tive, forms of ex- 
pression mainly no- 
ticed. Swift and 
Defoe lead in pam- 
phlet literature, 
evoked by party 
strife. Vanbrugh 
and Congreve (coarse 
and immoral), Sir 
L Newton, Bishop 
Berkeley write. 



"Walter Colyton," 
and "Arthur 
Arundel," fl. 
Smith. 



" Life of Addison »♦ 
in "English Men 
of Letters " series, 
J. Morley. 

" Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley," and "Spec- 
tator Papers," Ad- 
dison. 

"Tale of a Tub," 
Swift. 

"Henrv Esmond," 
Thackeray. 

" St. James's, "Ains- 
worth. 

"Devereux," Bul- 
wer. 

"Rape of the Lock," 
Pope. 

"The Old Chelsea 
Bunhouse," Miss 
Manning. 



BRUNSWICK OR HANOVERIAN PERIOD. 

1714- 



George I., 1714- 
1727. 



The subject of lit- 
erature changed now 
to Nature. Natu- 



'* Lectures on the 
Four Georges," 
Thackeray. 
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Jacobite rebellion in 
Scotland to restore 
the old Pretender, 
1715. 

The South Sea Bub- 
ble, 1720. 

Lady Montagu in- 
troduces inocula- 
tion for small-pox, 
1721. 

Modem cabinet sys- 
tem begins. 

George IL, 1727- 
1760. 

Laws punishing 
witcncraft with 
death repealed, 
1786. 

Rise of the Metho- 
dists under John 
Wesley, 1738. 

Jacobite rebellion in 
Scotland in favor 
of the Young Pre- 
tender, who was 
defeated at CuUo- 
den, 1746. 

Olive's victories in 
India, 1751. 

Seven years' war 
with France, 1756. 

Victory of Quebec, 
1759. 



Gkorge m., 1760- 
1820. 

TheStamp Act, 1765. 
Watt's steam-engine, 
1765. 



ral description in 
poetry begins with 
Thomson in **The 
Seasons." Defoe 
writes " Robinson 
Crusoe;" Swift, 
*' Gulliver's Trav- 
els." Christian song 
begins with Watts. 



Gray and Collins 
follow Thomson in 
descriptibns of na- 
ture, which, blent 
with natural feeling, 
produced great sim- 
plicity of beauty. 
Allan Ramsay wrote 
of Scotch rural life. 
Lady Montagu's 
*' Letters" pub- 
lished — the best in 
the language. The 
English novel begins 
with Fielding in 
"Tom Jones"— the 
moral and reli^ous 
sentiment marking a 
change since the last 
era. Sterne intro- 
duces the novel of 
character. Johnson's 
" Rasselas " the first 
of our didactic tales. 
Hume writes "His- 
tory of England." 

Dr. Samuel John- 
son the head of the 
Literary Clubof Lon- 
don, of which Burke, 
Nugent, Langton, 



" Gulliver's Trav- 
els," Swift. 

"Captain Single- 
ton," Defoe. 

"Rob Roy," Scott. 

" Preston Fight," 

Ainsworth. 



" Historical Sketch- 
es," Mrs.Oliphant. 

Boswell's "Life of 
Johnson." 

" Lord Mayor of 
London,'' and 
"The Miser's 
Daughter," Ains- 
worth. 

" The Gypsy," G. P. 
R. James. 

" Roderick Ran- 
dom," and "Hum- 
phrey Clinker," 
SmoUett. 

"Diary of Kitty Tre- 
velyan," Mrs. 
Charles. 

"Waverley," Scott. 

"Joseph Andrews," 
Fielaing. 

"De Vane," H. W. 
Hilliard. 

"Peg Woflangton," 
C. Reade. 



"Diary of Madame 
D'Arblay" (Miss 
Bumey). 
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The Boston Tea- 
Party, 1773. 

John Howard re- 
forms prisons, 
1774. 

Declaration of Amer- 
ican Indepen- 
dence, 1776. 

Robert Raikes be- 
gins Sunday- 
schools, 1780. 

Recognition of 
American Inde- 
pendence, 1783. 

Trial of Warren 
Hastings, 1786. 

War with France, 
'93. 

Union of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, 
1800. 

Abolition of slave- 
trade, 1807. 

The king insane ; 
Prince of Wales 
regent, 1811. 

Second war with 
America, 1812. 

Battle of Waterloo, 
1815. 



George IV., 1820- 
1830. 

Humanitarian senti- 
ment increases. 

Society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty 
to animals, 1824. 



Beauclerk, Garrick, 
Gibbon, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds were prom- 
inent members. 

The publication of 
Percy's ** Reliques 
of Ancient Poetry " 
gives a romarUic im- 

Eulse to poetiy, led 
y Sir Walter Scott; 
and new forms of 
fiction appear. Gold- 
smith introduces the 
idyllic novel in * * Vic- 
ar of Wakefield ; " 
Miss Edgeworth 
writes the first novel 
of moral purpose ; 
Miss Austen, the first 
of e very-day English 
life ; Miss Burney, 
the first novel of so- 
ciety ; Mrs. Inchbald, 
the first of passion; 
Mrs. Radcliffe, the 
first romantic novel. 
Cowper, Burns, Gold- 
smith write with the 
simplest pathos, yet 
pure in expression as 
Greek poetiy. Hume 
and Gibbon give im- 
pulse to historic lit- 
erature. Influence 
of German literature 
felt. 



Sir Walter Scott 
turns from romantic 
poetry to historic fic- 
tiony and raises it 
into one of the great- 
est influences that 
bear on the human 
mind. 



**The Surgeon's 
Daughter," and 
•* The Tapestried 
Chamber," Scott. 

**Barnaby Rudge," 
Dickens. 

** Beau Nash," Ains- 
worth. 

** Evelina," 

Miss Burney, 

** Against the 
Stream," Mrs. 
Charles. 

**Redgauntlet," 

Scott. 

"The School for 
Scandal," Sheri- 
dan. 

** Castle Rackrent," 
Edgeworth. 

" She Stoops to Con- 
quer," Goldsmith. 

*• Miss Angel," Miss 
Thackeray. 

** Cabinet Ministry," 
Mrs. Gore. 

** Diana's Crescent,** 
Miss Manning. 

•* The King's Own," 
Marryat. 



" Memoirs of Mme. 
Bunsen." 

" Alton Locke," 

C. Kingsley. 

"Sybil," Disraeli. 
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Capital puniBh merit 
greatly restricted, 
1824. 

Temperance societies 
begin, 1826. 

The Corporation Act 
and tne Tort Act 
repealed, 1828. 

Catholics again hold 
office, 1829. 

Friction matches in- 
troduced, 1829. 



William IV., 1830- 
1837. 

First successful loco- 
motive, by Ste- 
phenson, 1880. 

Party names of Lib- 
eral and Conserva- 
tive take the place 
of Whig and Tory. 

Reform Bill passed, 
giving the people 
control of Parlia- 
ment, 1832. 



Waman to the 
front in literature ; 
Mrs. Trollope and 
Mrs. Gore paint fash- 
ionable life ; Miss 
Mitford, rural life. 
Bulwer Lytton pop- 
ularizes the fashion- 
able novel. Char- 
lotte Bront6 revives 
the novel of passion, 
and Miss Yonge be- 
gins the religious 
novel. Capt. Mar- 
ryat leads in sea 
stories; Miss Marti- 
neau and Disraeli, 
in the novel of polit- 
ical opinion; Charles 
Kingsley applies the 
novel to tne social 
and theological prob- 
lems of the day. 

Literature of crit- 
ieism grows apace — 
Coleridge, Lamb, 
Hazlitt, South ey, 
Landor, De Quincey, 
representative. 

Sir Walter Scott 
etill the leader in 
prose romance. The 
influence of the peo- 

f)le augmented by a 
iberal system of ed^ 
ucation, the steam 
locomotive, electric 
telegraph, etc. A 
demand for litera- 
ture adapted to the 
wants of the people 
supplied by the Lake 
School poets, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, 
Southey. 



" Ravenshoe," H. 
Kingsley. 

'*Aims and Obsta- 
cles," G. P. R. 
James. 

"Mary Barton," 
and "North and 
South," Mrs. Gas- 
keU. 

**A Manchester 
Strike, "Miss Mar- 
tineau. 

" Biographical Es- 
says," T. B. Ma- • 
caulay. 

Henry Crabbe Rob- 
inson's ** Diary." 



" The Government 
of England," W. 
E. Hearn. 



1* 



" St. Ronan*s Well, 
Scott. 



Henry Crabbe Rob- 
inson's " Diary." 

"Felix Holt," 

George Eliot. 

"Grace Cassidy " 
(Irish politics), 
Lady Blessington. 
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Slaves in British col- 
on ies emancipat- 
ed, 1833. 

Reforms in the fac- 
tory system, favor- 
ing women and 
children, 1833. 

East India trade 
opened ; railroad 
lines started; fric- 
tion matches in- 
troduced, 1883. 

Victoria, 1837- 

This a period of re- 
forms and of prog- 
ress in every ae- 
partment of life, . 

The House of Com- 
mons becomes su- 
preme; free trade 
opened ; cheap 

Sostage intro- 
uced; the prop- 
erty qualification 
for a seat in Par- 
liament removed; 
the right of * * man- 
hood suffrage** 
greatly extended, 
etc. 

The potato blight 
and great famine 
in Ireland, 1845. 

Suffering among the 
poor relieved by 
the repeal of Corn 
Laws, 1869. 

The first "World's 
Pair " in " Crystal 
Palace," 1851.* 

Tax on windows and 



newspapers 
moved!, lo51. 



re- 



Educational meth' 
ods receive an up- 
ward impulse from 
the wise and good 
teacher. Dr. Thos. 
Arnold. 

Sydney Smith 
writes. 



A distinctive liter- 
ature developed in 
this age, in keeping 
with the progress of 
the time. 

The leading poets, 
Tennyson and 
Brownmg — the for- 
mer, as poet-laureate, 
excels in beauty of 
form; the latter in 
psychological search- 
ings. Following 
closely is the wom- 
an's poet, Mrs. 
Browning ; then Mat- 
thew Arnold, better 
known as literary 
critic ; then Thos. 
Hood, Macaulay, and 
many minor singers. 

Grote, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, the leading 
historians ; the last 
as literary critic also, 
the strongest influ- 
ence of the age. 

J. S. Mill promi- 
nent as the " proph- 
et of freedom." 

Harriet Martineau 
and Mary Somer- 



" Tom Brown at 
Rugby," Hughes. 



" Dr. Thos. Arnold," 
A. P. Stanley, 



* * History of Our Own 
Times," vol. i., 
Justin McCarthy. 

** Coningsby," 

Disraeli. 

" Sybil," DisraeH. 

"Alton Locke," 
Chas. Kingsley. 

"A Manchester 
Strike," H. Marti- 
neau. 

"Our Old Home," 
Hawthorne. 

"Lord Kilgobbin" 
(Irish), Chas. Lev- 
er. 

"Three Centuries of 
English Litera- 
ture," Yonge, 



''Biographical 
Sketxjhes,"H. Mar- 
tineau. 
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Opium war with 
China, 1854. 

Great improvement 
in the use of elec- 
tricity. 



The Crimean War, 
1854. 

The Atlantic cable 
laid, 1858. 

Jews admitted to 
Parliament, 1858. 

First English iron- 
clad built, 1861. 

The escape of the 
Alabama, 1862. 

Reform Act extend- 
ing the franchise, 
1867. 

Woman suffrage be- 
gins, 1869. 

Government schools 
established, 1870. 

Married Woman's 
Property Act, 
1870, 1883. 



ville foremost in lit- 
erature and science. 

Dickens and 
Thackeray divide 
honors with Char- 
lotte Bronte in fic- 
tion. Then come 
Bulwer. Kingsley, 
Disraeli, and others, 
with Punch. 

Buskin makes a 
new departure in art 
criticism, and be- 
comes a power as lit- 
erary critic and re- 
former. 

The Crimean War 
a distinctii^ mark in 
English history. Af- 
ter this, scientific lit- 
erature comes to the- 
front, led and stim- 
ulated by the start- 
ling '* Darwinian 
theory." 

Huxley, Tyndall, 
Herbert Spencer fol- 
lowed Darwin in sci- 
ence, as did the more 
versatile G. H. Lew- 
es. Max MUller 
prominent as natu- 
ralist. 

As historians, 
Froude and King- 
lake lead the roman- 
tic school ; Buckle 
and Lecky, the phil- 
osophic ; Freeman, 
Stuobs, Green, the 
practical and real. 
Dean Stanley, Canon 
Farrar beneficent in- 
fluences. 



-  ■! I h I 



■* — 



Henry Crabbe Rob- 
inson's "Diary." 

** Yesterdays with 
Authors," Jas. T. 
Fields. 

** Modem Leaders," 
Justin McCarthy. 



* * History of Our Own 
Times," vol. ii., 
Justin McCarthy. 

**.Mary Barton," 

Mrs. Gaskell. 

•*Winderholme," 
P. G. Hamerton. 

** John Bull and His 
Island,*' Max 
O'Rell. 

"England Without 
and Within," R. 
G. White. 

"English Aristocra- 
cy, Badeau. 

"Social Studies in 
England," S. K. 
Bolton. 
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First Irish Land Bill, 
1870. 

Abolition of religious 
tests in universi- 
ties, 1871. 

The queen made Em- 
press of India, 
1877. 

Electric lighting in 
London, 1878. 

Telephones intro- 
duced, 1878. 

The Irish Land 
League, 1879. 

fioYcotting begins, 
1880. 

First People's Par- 
liament held, 1886. 

The queen's Jubilee, 

1887. 



A new school called 
Pre-Raphaelite, head- 
ed bj Ruskin, did 
good, but degener- 
ated into sesthcticisra 
and other fantasies. 

The greatest writer 
of fiction in this later 
period a woman — 
George Eliot. 
Anthony TroUope, 
Charles Reade, Geo. 
Meredith, Black- 
more, Wm. Black, 
Mrs. Craik, Miss 
Thackeray, have writ- 
ten much and well. 

A realistic school 
produced the sensa- 
tion novel, which it 
is hoped has now 
run its course. 



"Sketches of Eng- 
lish Literature,*' 
Morley. 

"Victorian Poets," 
Stedman. 

"England under 
Gladstone, "Justin 
McCarthy. 

" A Representative 
Triad: Hood, Ar- 
nold, Procter," E. 
C. Stedman. 

"In Darkest Eng- 
land," Booth. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A SCHEMB OF BEADING WITH UNITED STATES HISTORY 

AS A BASIS. 



Historic Eras.* 


Development of Ameri- 
can Literal ore. t 


Readins iilnrtrative of 

American History 

and Literature. 


Prehistoric America: 
the Aztecs ; the 
M u n d- builders ; 
the Pueblos; the 
cliff-dwellers ; the 
aboriginal savage 
races ; the Viking ; 
earlv discoveries 
by Columbus, the 
Cabots, Vespucci. 




"Land of the Pue- 
blos," Mrs. Lew 
Wallace. 

" Hiawatha," Long- 
fellow. 

** Vasconselos," 

W. G. SimmB. 

"Columbus," 

Irving. 



THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 
1620-1765. 



The first permanent 
American settle- 
ment by English- 
men made in Vir- 
ginia, 1607; the 
first in New Eng- 
land, 1620. 



The colonists en- 
gaged at first in fell- 
ing the forest and 
fighting the Indian ; 
no literature devel- 
oped before 1640. 

Tho influence of 



* * Landing of the Pil- 
grims," Mrs. He- 
mans. 

" Miles Standish," 
Longfellow. 



* In preparing this coarse, E. E. Hale^s, Scudder^s, and Chambers^e histo- 
ries of ttie United States were used, also Montgomery's '* Leading Facts of 
American History " (17). This last text is preferred. From it is taken, by 
permission, much of the chronology here nsed. 

t For showing the development of American literature, Beers^s text is con- 
cise and attractively written for schools. Haw ihorne and Lemmon *s * * Manual 
of American Literature ^* (19) for schools is the latest and, by reason of its crit- 
icisms and pictorial treatment, is the most attractive to the general reader, as 
well as for the class-room. For an exhaustive and delightful course of read- 
ing in this line take C. F. Richardson *s *' American Literature " (84), In two vol- 
umes, with Stedman*s '' American Poets '' (21). 
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Slaves introduced 
first in Virginia, 
1619. 

The Dutch settle 
New York, 1626. 

Winthrop and his 
company arrive ; 
Boston settled, 
1630. 

Harvard College 
founded, 1636. 

Roger Williams and 
Mrs. Hutchinson 
banished, 1636. 

Pequot war begun, 
1637. 

Union of all the New 
England colonies, 
1643. 

The Commonwealth 
at its height when 
the Quakers were 
persecuted, 1637. 

The four Dutch gov- 
ernors of New 
York, 1626-64. 

The Puritan ideal de- 
clines with the ac- 
cession of Charles 
II., 1660. 

King Philip's war, 
1675. 

Bacon's rebellion in 
Virginia, 1676. 

Wm. Penn settles 
Pennsylvania, 
1683. 

The Carolinas and 
Virginia settled, 
1680-1700. 

Charter of New Eng- 
land colonies re- 
voked, 1684; the 
others, 1686-87. 



the theologians com- 
plete in New Eng- 
land. 

Bradford, Wins- 
low, and Winthrop 
keep diaries, thus 
chronicling impor- 
tant events. 

Church and State 
one — Calvinism the 
prevailii^ faith. 

Roger Williams in- 
sists on civil and 
ecclesiastic freedom. 

John Eliot trans- 
lates the Bible in the 
Indian tongue. 

Increase Mather, 
a learned and influ- 
ential divine, wrote 
on witchcraft, and 
took active part in 
its persecution. 



Nathaniel Morton, 
the pioneer book- 
maker of America, 
compiles "New Eng- 
land s Memorials." 

Sewell, a noted di- 
arist, called ** the 
Puritan Pepys," aid- 
ed in the witchcraft 
delusion. 

Prince also kept 
an early record of 
Mass. ; Stith, of Va. 

Development of 
literature in the 
southern colonies 
tardy. Politics the 
dominant influence 
here, as was theology 
in New England. 



"Maypole of Merry 
Mount," Haw- 
thorne. 

** Knickerbocker's 
History of New 
York," W.Irving. 

"Scarlet Letter," 

Hawthorne. 

"Lady Eleanor's 
Mantle," Haw- 
thorne. 

"Endicott's Red 
Cross" and "Leg- 
ends of the Prov- 
ince House " in 
**Twice-Told 
Tales," Haw- 
thome. 

" Hope Leslie," Miss 
Sedgwick. 

Poems by Whittier 
— ** Cassandra 
Southwick,"" Ma- 
bel Martin, ""The 
Witch of Wen- 
ham," " Mogg Me- 
gone," etc. 

"The Dutchman's 
Fireside," J. K. 
Paulding. 

" The Wept of Wish- 
ton- Wisn, "Cooper. 

Jenny's "Life of 
Wm. Penn." 

"Rob of the Bowl," 
J. P. Kennedy. 



11 
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The first woman ex- 
ecuted for witch- 
craft, 1688. 

First French and 
Indian war, 1689. 

William and Mary's 
College founded in 
Virginia ; Massa- 
chusetts Bay colo- 
ny obtains a new 
charter ; Salem 
witchcraft culmi- 
nated, 1692. 

Yale College found- 
ed, 1701. 

The French settle 
Mobile, 1701. 

Second French and 
Indian war (Queen 
Anne's war), 1702. 

Oglethorpe settles 
Savannah, Ga., 
1733. 

Third war with the 
French, 1744. 

Capture of Louis- 
burg, 1745. 

The French and In- 
dian war, 1764. 

Braddock's defeat, 
and expulsion of 
the Acadians, 1755. 

Fall of Quebec, 1760. 

The conspiracy of 
Pontiac, 1763. 



British oppression 
stimulates oratorical 
talent. 

Cotton Mather, 
more learned and 
versatile than his 
father, shares his su- 
perstition and cruel- 
ty persecutes the 
witchcraft victims. 

Eighteenth cent- 
ury literature in 
America begins with 
Cotton Mather's 
"Magnalia." 

Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Sam. Hop- 
kins, Timothy 
Dwight, the trium- 
virate of Calvinists, 
of whom Edwards is 
greatest in "Free- 
dom of the Will." 

A Quaker diarist, 
devout and earnest, 
Jno. Woolman. 

Franklin discov- 
ers electricity, and 
writes much. 

Oratory to the 
front. Samuel Ad- 
ams, Jas. Otis, Jo- 
siah Quincy, jr., in 
the north ; Patrick 
Henry in the south. 



"The Virginians," 
Thackeray. 

"TheYemassee"(S. 
C. 1715), Simms. 

"France and Eng- 
land in America," 
Parkman. 

"Fairfax," Jno. E. 
Cooke. 

"Doctor Vandyke" 
Jno. E. Cooke. 

Song, " Yankee Doo- 
dle." 



Jno. Woolman's 
"Diary." 



Lonrfellow's" Evan- 
geline." 

Parkman's " Con- 
spiracy of Ponti- 
ac," vols, i., ii. 



THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 
1765-1815. 



The Stamp Act 

passed, 1765. 
"The Boston Tea- 

Party," 1773. 



The literature of 
this period political 
mainly. Prominent 
among the nation- 



Speeches of Patrick 
Henry. 
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The Revolutionary 
war begins with 
the battles of Lex- 
ington and Con- 
cord, 1775. 

Washington made 
commander-in- 
chief, 1775. 

Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, July 4, 
1776. 

Franklin negotiates 
with France. 

Lafayette arrives, 

1777. 

Burgoyne's surren- 
der, 1777. 

Alliance with 
France, 1778. 

Paul Jones's victory, 
1779. 

Arnold's treason, 
1780. 

American victory at 
Yorktown, 1781. 



Treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, 
1783. 

The country passes 
through a crisis. 

The Constitution 
framed and signed , 
1788. 

Washington's Ad- 
ministration as 
First President, 
1789-1797. 



builders were "Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, 
Jno. Adams, Fisher 
Ames, Thos. Paine, 
Gallatin, John Mar- 
shall, Judge Story. 

Alex. Hamilton, 
leader of the Feder- 
alista; Thos. Jeffer- 
son, the first and 
greatest of the Dem- 
ocrats, and the 
founder of the Uni- 
versity of Va. 

Thos. Paine writes. 

Ben 3 . Franklin, the 
most conspicuous 
figure in literature, 
writes as journalist, 
social moralist, sci- 
entist, politician, and 
diplomatist. 

** The Hartford 
Wits" write in favor 
of the Federalist 
party. 

Books few and 
dear. Noah Webster 
writes the Spelling 
Book and begins the 
Dictionary. 

The energies of the 
people absorbed in 
war. 

Hamilton, Jay, and 
Madison, as **Pub- 
lius," write ihQ Fed- 
eralist— b, landmark 
in American history 
— the Federalists vic- 
torious. 

John Adams and 
Jno. Quincy Adams 
kept diaries, valua- 
ble as history and 



)f 



n 



"Lionel Lincoln," 
Cooper. 

"Henry St. John, 
J. E. Cooke. 

" Septimius Felton, 
Hawthorne. 

** The Declaration of 
Independence," 
Thos. Jefferson. 

"The Partisan," 

Simms. 



Franklin's " Autobi- 
ography." 

Cooper's "The Spy," 
"The Chainbear- 
er," " The Pilot." 

'* Battle of the 
Kegs, "and "Mod- 
ern Learning," 
Hopkinson. 

" Horse Shoe Robin- 
son," J. P. Ken- 
nedy. 

"Old South Leaf- 
lets," No. 12. 

" The Green Moun- 
tain Boys," 
Thompson. 

" Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming," Campbell. 

"The Constitution," 
Hamilton and 
Madison. 



"Building the Na- 
tion," Coffin. 

" Letters of Abigail 
Adams." 
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Revenue tariff im- 
posed, 1789. 

First census, 1790. 

Organization of po- 
litical parties be- 
gun — federalists 
and Democrats, 
1792. 

Cotton gin invented, 
1793. 

Adams' Administra- 

Uon, 1797-1801. 
War with France, 

1798-99. 
Washington dies, 

1799. 
Washington City 

made the national 

capital, 1800. 

Jefferson's Admin- 
istration, 1801- 
1809. 

War with Tripoli, 
1801-1805. 

Purchase of Louisi- 
ana, 1808. 

The West settled ; 
the government 
strengthened. 

Aaron Burr's expe- 
dition and trial, 
1807. 

Importation of slaves 
forbidden, 1808. 

Madison's Admin- 
istration, 1809- 
1817. 

American sailors im- 
pressed by Brit- 
ish officers ; war 
threatened. 

The Non-Intercourse 
Act, 1809. 



picturesque in lan- 
guage. 

Sentimental ism 
makes a trifling mark 
in literature through 
the melancholy nov- 
els of Mrs. Rowson 
and Mrs. Tenney. 



Charles Brockden 
Brown had already 
made an important 
beginning in fiction, 
to be expanded and 
internationalized by 
Washington Irving. 



Thos.Paine's "Age 
of Reason " popular 
now only with the 
lower classes. 

Barlow's ** Colum- 
biad " a grandiose 
epic. 

John Randolph, a 
Democrat and ex- 
treme States' nights 
man, carries on the 
battle begun by Pat- 
rick Henry, and pre- 
pares the way for 
Jno. C. Calhoun. 

Slavery the pivot 
upon which begins to 
turn the intellectual 
energy of the time. 

Timothy Dwight, 
President of Yale, 
1795-1817, restates 
the Calvinism of Ed- 
wards,and influences 
his country for good. 



** Washington and 
His Country," Irv- 
ing. 

Lodge's ** Hamil- 
ton ;"Ga7's" Mad- 
ison," in Scud- 
der's American 
Commonwealth 
Series. 

" Webster's Great 
Speeches," Whip- 
ple's ed. 

Abbott's " Kit Car- 



son. 



>i 



**A Man Without a 
Country," E. E. 
Hale. 

"Menof Our Times," 
Mrs. Stowe. 



**Captain Sam" 
O'uv.), G. C. Eg. 
gleston. 

^* The Signal Boys," 
G. C. Eggleston. 
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War with the In- 
dians ; Tecumseh 
defeated, 1811. 

War with England, 
1812. 

The British defeated 
on Lake Erie, 1813. 

The British take 
Washington, 1814. 

McDonongh's victo- 
ry on Lake Cham- 
plain, 1814. 

Unsuccessful attack 
on Baltimore, 1814. 

Jackson's victory at 
New Orleans, 1815. 



Freneau the first 
real American poet. 

Unitarian revolt 
in eastern Massachu- 
setts against Puritan 
orthodoxy — Wm. El- 
lery Channing at the 
head — softens Puri- 
tan prejudice, and 
opens the way for 
polite literature. 



''Wm. EUeryChan- 
ning,"W.H.Chan- 
ning. 



" The Star Spangled 
Banner," Francis 
Scott Key. 



ERA OF NATIONAL EXPANSION. 
1815-1861. 



Monroe's Adminis- 
tration, 1817-1826. 

First Seminole war, 
1817. 

The first steamship 
crosses the Atlan- 
tic, 1819. 

Purchase of Florida, 
1819. 

Sectional strife on 
the slavery ques- 
tion begins with 
the admission of 
Missouri into the 
Union, 1819. 

Slavery in politics 
runs high ; the dif- 
ficulty settled for 
a while by the 
Missouri compro- 
mise, 1820. 



This not an age of 
great books, but of 
good feeling, large 
ideas, and expanding 
prospects. The Dem" 
ocratic party in office. 
Newspapers multi- 



^% 



'he North Ameri- 
can Review repre- 
sents ih^ culture 
which centres in Bos- 
ton, and Cambridge. 

Jno. Randolph 
prophesies the doom 
of slavery, and wages 
war with Henry Clav, 
the National Repub- 
lican, who advocates 
gradual emancipa- 
tion. 

Daniel Webster 
chief of American 



Peter Parley's "Rec- 
ollections of a Life 
Time." 

**Red Eagle," Geo. 
Gary Eggleston. 

Paulding's *' West- 
ward Ho ! " 

Cooper's ** Pioneers." 

** Partisan Leader," 
B. Tucker. 
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The Monroe doc- 
trine — * ' America 
for Americans" — 
1823. 

High protective tar- 
iff, 1824. 

J. Q. Adams's Ad- 
ministration 1826- 
1829. 

The Erie Canal 
opened, 1825. 

The temperance re- 
form movement be- 
gins, 1826. 

First railroad begun 
at Baltimore, 1828. 



Jackson's Adminis- 
traUon,1829-1837. 

Jackson leads the 
Democratic party ; 
State sovereignty 
debated, 1830. 

Garrison founds the 
Anti-slavery Soci- 
ety, and begins 
publishingthe Lib- 
erator, 1881. 

The Nullification 
Act in South Car- 
olina, 1832, threat- 
ens trouble ; a com- 
gromise effected by 
lay; State sover- 
eignty gaining 
ground in the 
South. 



orators, and defender 
of the Union. 



American litera- 
ture in the true sense 
now begins to exist 
with Washington Irv- 
ing — the first Amer- 
ican author recog- 
nized as such abroad. 

Paulding, associ- 
ated with the Irv- 
ings in "Salmagun- 
di," writes novels, 
popular but short- 
lived. 

Drake writes **The 
American Flag, " and 
** Culprit Fay ;"Hal- 
leck writes ** Marco 
Bozzaris." 

Edgpr A. Poe ap- 
pears in literature m 
boston, Richmond, 
and Philadelphia. 

The Abolition 
movement gaining 
strength, witn Wen- 
dell Phillips and 
Chas. Sumner repre- 
sentative orators. 

Calhoun leader of 
Southern politics and 
States' rights. 

The sentimental 
period in literature 
begins ; also the 
wholesome influence 
of Longfellow. 

James Fenimore 
Cooper originates the 



" Nil Nisi Bonum," 
Thackeray. 



**The American 
Flag " (poem) 
Drake. 



" Poe, Irving, Haw- 
thorne," G. P. 
Lathrop. 



" Nationality in Lit- 
erature," J. R. 
Lowell. 
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Opposition to Jack- 
son and the Dem- 
ocratic party takes 
the name of the 
Whig party, 1834, 
Webster and Clay 
leading. 

Second Seminole 
war, 1835. 

Texas declared inde- 
pendent of Mexico, 
sets up a free gov- 
ernment, with Sam 
Houston at the 
head, 1835. 

Van Buren's Ad- 
ministration,! 837- 
1841. 

Business panic, 1837. 

Repudiation of State 
debts, 1838. 

American express 
system begins, 
1839. 

The Abolitionists en- 
ter politics as the 
Liberty party, and 
nominate a presi- 
dent, 1840. 

Cunard steamship 
line, 1840. 

Harrison and Ty- 
ler's Administrk- 
tion, 1841-1846. 

President Harrison 

dies, 1841. 
First telegraphic 

message sent, 1844. 
Texas annexed to the 

Union, 1845. 



novel of the sea and 
of the wilderness — 
intensely popular — 
lives in ** Leather 
Stocking Tales." Im- 
itators of CooDer 
abound. 



American litera- 
ture grows apace 
from this tims, which 
marks also the begin- 
ning of the Victorian 
literature. 

Genuine, strong 
criticism is devel- 
oped. Poetry of a 
high order begins. 

Transcejidentalism 
starting in Unitarian 
circles in New Eng- 
land, centres for 
a while in the Brook 
Farm Community ; 
the prophet of the 
sect K. W . Emerson ; 
Concord its Mecca ; 
the Dial its organ ; 
AmosB. Alcott,Mnr- 
garet Fuller, Theo- 
dore Parker, Henry 
D. Thoreau leaders 
of the movement, 
which, gaining sup- 
port from Haw- 
thorne, Lowell , Wh it- 
tier, Holmes, and 



"Eulogy on Web- 
ster,** Rufus 
Choate. 

"Earth'sHolocaust," 
N. Hawthorne. 



"Studies in Litera- 
ture," E. Dowden. 



* 'Transcendentalism 
in America" (hist.), 
Frothingham. 

"Transcendental- 
ism" (essay), Em- 
erson. 



" Henry David Tho- 
reau, Sanborn. 
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Polk's Administra- 
Uon, 1846-1849. 

Texas and Florida 
annexed, 1845. 

Emigration from Ire- 
land begins, 1847. 

Mexican war begun, 
1846; ended and 
California pur- 
chased, 1848. 

Slavery strife re- 
newed; the Abo- 
litionists, now 
called the Free 
Soil party, again 
nominate a presi* 
dent. 

Gold digging in Cal- 
ifornia begins, 
1849. 



Taylor and Fil- 
more's Adminis- 
tration, 1849- 
1853. 

Clay's Compromise, 
called the Omni- 
bus Bill, settles 
for awhile the po- 
litical trouble ; the 
Fugitive Slave 
Law passed, 1850. 

Rise of the ** Know 
Nothing " party, 
1852. 

** Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in " written, 1852. 



others, influences lit- 
erature and public 
sentiment in favor of 
Abolitionism, and 
spends itself in the 
Civil War. 



New York begins 
to compete with Bos- 
ton as a literary cen- 
tre when G. W^ Cur- 
tis, Margaret Fuller, 
Geo. Ripley, Chas. 
Sumner, and others 
begin journalism in 
the former. Thither 
drifts Poe; publishes 
"The Raven," and 
wins fame as poet 
and critic. 

The first poetic pe- 
riod in America hud 
begun with Longfel- 
low. The impulse 
continued in Bryant, 
N. P. Willis, Hal- 
leck, Poe, Alice 
Cary. 

Hawthorne, hav- 
ing withdrawn from 
the Transcendental- 
ists, takes a unique 
place as writer of 
romance of the Ideal- 
realist school. Re- 
siding at Concord, he 
was, next to Emer- 
son, the most impor- 
tant of the literary 
group gathered there. 
The others were Tho- 
reau, Alcott, and the 
Channings. 

In these, imagina- 
tion and intellect 



*'Blithedale Ro- 
mance " (f.) Haw- 
thorne. 



** Rifle, Axe, and 
Saddle-Bags, "Mil- 
burn. 

Eggleston's "Tales 
of Pioneer Life in 
the New West." 

** Outcasts of Poker 
Flat, and Other 
Sketches of West- 
ern Life " (fie), 
Bret Harte. 



'* Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and His 
Wife " (bi.), Julian 
Hawthorne. 

" Homes of the New 
♦World," Fredrika 
Bremer. 
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Pierce's Adminis- 
tration,1863-1867. 

Purchase of Arizona 
and New Mexico, 
and opening of 
World's Fair, New 
York, 1853. 

The Kansas-Nebi'as- 
ka Bill recognizing 
squatter sover- 
eignty violates the 
Missouri Compro- 
mise and angers 
the North, 1854. 

Perry's Treaty with 
Japan, 1854. 

The struggle for the 
possession of Kan- 
sas begins ; first 
appearance of 
John Brown, 1855. 

Rise of the Republi- 
can party, 1856. 

Lawlessness contin- 
ues till the Anti- 
Slavery party pre- 
vails, 1857. 

Buchanan's Admin- 
istration, 1857- 
1861. 

Business panic, 1857. 

The Dred Scott de- 
cision. 

Discovery of silver in 
the West, and pe- 
troleum in Penn., 
1858-1859. 

John Brown's raid 
on Harper's Ferry, 
1859. 



were super-eminent 
over moral conscious- 
ness. 

n! P. Willis, the 
strongest of the S&n- 
Hmental school, in 
which Mrs. Sigour- 
ney and Mrs. Osgood 
figure prominently; 
Susan Warner also, 
and Maria Cummins, 
as popular novelists. 

Mrs. Stowe had 
fanned the flame of 
Abolitionism with 
** Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in." Lowell and 
Whittier, the chief 
an ti -slavery poets, 
write much and fer- 
vently. Walt Whit- 
man's voice raised, 
blatant and strong, 
to swell the popular 
sentiment against 
slavery. Holmes, the 
third poet of freedom 
and culture, begins 
with a ringing lyric 
of patriotism, "Old 
Ironsides." Unita- 
rian and Republican, 
he was not radical 
Abolitionist, free re- 
ligionist, or phaian- 
sterist. The "Auto- 
crat at the Break- 
fast Table " shows 
his mind. 

Stephen Foster 
augments the Aboli- 
tion impulse by his 
folk-songs, picturing 
the life of the slave 
in the South. J. T. 



"Literature and 
Life, "E. P. Whip- 
ple. 



" A Fable for Crit- 
ics " (poem), Low- 
ell. 

" Biglow Papers " 
(poem), Lowell. 

" Voices of Free- 
dom " (poems), 
Whittier. 

"Pen Pictures of 
Modem Authors," 
Holmes. 



"How Old John 
Brown took Har- 
per's Ferry ," Sted- 
man. 
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Election of Abraham 
Lincoln, 1860. 

Secession of South 
Carolina^ 1860. 

Formation of the 
Southern Confed- 
eracy, Feb. 4, 1861. 

Jefferson Davis elect- 
ed president of the 
Confederacy, Feb. 
18, 1861. 



Trowbridge writes 
novels of New Eng- 
land character and 
environment. 

J. G. Holland 
widely nopular as 
poet ana novelist ; 
also, J. P. Kennedy, 
at the South. The 
representative man 
of letters at the 
South, after Poe, 
Wm.Gilmore Simms 
— poet, editor, essay- 
ist, philosopher, his- 
torian, lecturer, crit- 
ic, novelist. Jno. 
Esten Cooke, of the 
romantic - sentimen- 
tal school, represents 
picturesque old Vir- 
ginia. 



•'Old Folks at 
Home," "My Old 
Kentucky Home," 
etc. (songs), Ste- 
phen Foster. 

"War between the 
States " (hist.), Al- 
exander Stephens. 



"Surry of Eagle's 
Nest," J. E. Cooke. 



PERIOD OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
1861-1866. 



Xiinooln's Admin- 
istration, 1861- 
1866. 

The first gun of the 
Civil War fired at 
Fort Sumter, S.C, 
April 12, 1861. 

Lincoln's call for 
75,000 troops to 
quell the rebellion 
decides the wa- 
vering Southern 
States, which now 
join the Confeder- 
acy and prepare 
for the conflict. 



Literary life in fhe 
North not matericUly 
affected by the war — 
its fervor found ex- 

Eression in patriotic 
allads, lyncs, and 
prose romances of 
the time. 

Whittiercontinues 
the champion of lib- 
erty and the Union. 
Lowell, the Cam- 
bridge scholar, critic, 
and poet, serves his 
country as editor of 
ih» Atlantie Monthly 



*«The Brave at 
Home" (po.), T. 
Buchanan Read. 



" Barbara Frietchie" 
(po.), Whittier. 



" Battle 



Song 



of the 



Republic ' (po.), 
J. W. Howe. 
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The capital of 
the Confederacy 
changed from 
Montgomery, Ala. , 
to Richmond, Va. 

The watchword of 
the Union troops, 
**0n to Rich- 
mond!" 

The first campaign 
against Richmond 
ended in a signal 
defeat of the Fed- 
eralists under Mc- 
Dowell. This 
stirred the North 
to stupendous ac- 
tivity, while the 
South rested in 
fancied se^jurity. 

Grant's capture of 
Forts Henry and 
Donelson gives 
him the key to the 
Mississippi River, 
Feb. 16, 1862. 

New Orleans surren- 
ders to Farragut, 
April 25, 1862. 

The second campaign 
against Richmond 
culminates disas- 
trously to the army 
under McClellan, 
July 1, 1862. 

Confederates under 
Lee and Jackson 
again victorious at 
Culpeper Court 
House, Aug. 9, 
1862. 

Lee invades Mary- 
land without suc- 
cess, Sept., 1862. 



and of the North 
American Review. 

0. W. Holmes, the 
chief of the Cam- 
bridge group, con- 
tinues busy with 
prose and verse. 

Bayard Taylor 
heads the list of 
poets of the second 
poetic period. Now 
in the meridian of 
his fame as traveller, 
journalist, lecturer, 
novelist, and poet, 
he writes popular 
war ballads. 

With Taylor is as- 
sociated Soker as 
dramatist, and R. H. 
Stoddard as critic 
and poet. 

Catherine Sedg- 
wick writes novels of 
moral sentiment and 
for children ; ex- 
celled far by Jacob 
Abbott. 

Joaouin Miller 
sings of the Sierras. 

Helen Jackson (H. 
H.) writes vividly of 
Nevada scenery and 
life. 

Jno. G. Saxe, a 
facile humorist, 
writes lyrics, and 
Jno. James Piatt, 
idyls and lyrics of 
Western rural life. 

At the South dur- 
ing the war literary 
ejfort was depressed. 

Paul Hayne, Hen- 
ry Timrod, Sidney 
Lanier representa- 



** Wearing of the 
Grey,*' Cooke. 

Thayer's '^Lincoln." 

Cooke's " Robert E. 
Lee," and "Stone- 
wall Jackson." 

"The Bay Fight" 
(po.), Brownell. 

"Two Little Confed- 
erates" (fic.),Tho8. 
Nelson Page. 

"The Sword of Lee" 
(po.). 

" Jefferson Davis: a 
Memoir," ed. by 
Mrs. Jefferson Da- 
vis. 



"A Century of Dis- 
honor, " H. H. Jack- 



son. 
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The fourth advance 
on Richmond, un- 
der Burnside, de- 
feated at Freder- 
icksburg, Dec. 13, 
1862. 

Lincoln issues the 
Emancipation 
Proclamation. Jan. 
1, 1863. 

The fifth Union ad- 
vance on Rich- 
mond, under Hook- 
er, ended in a rout 
at Chancellors- 
ville, May 8, 1863. 
Victory dearly 
bought in the death 
of Stonewall Jack- 
son. 

Lee again carries 
war into northern 
territory, and is 
defeated at Gettys- 
burg, Penn. The 
following day, 
Vicksburg surren- 
ders to Grant, 
July 4, 1863. 

Grant undertakes 
the sixth campaign 
against Richmond, 
March, 1864. 

Sherman captures 
Atlanta, Sept. 2, 
1864. 

Richmond falls, 
April 8; Lee sur- 
renders to Grant, 
April 9, 1865. 

Assassination of Lin- 
coln, April 15, 
1865. 



tive poets of the 
second rank since 
Poe, who stood alone 
in the first. 

Hayne and Tim- 
rod smg war lyrics; 
Lanier gives the 
land-songs and time- 
spirit of the South. 

J no. Esten Cooke 
exchanged the pen 
for the sword; Au- 
gusta Evans wrote 
**Macaria" while 
nursing the wounded 
at " Camp Beulah ; " 
W. G. Simms turns 
aside from historic 
fiction to write, with 
less success, his 
** Songs of the 
South ;^' J. K. Ran- 
dall stirred the na- 
tion with his "Mary- 
land " and other 
poems; Mrs. Preston 
"learned in suffer- 
ing what she taught 
in song." 

From the stress 
and gloom of war 
relief was found, 
North and South, in 
the broad humor of 
"Bill Arp,"" Petro- 
leum V. Nasby," and 
others. 



" Beechenbrook: A 
Rhyme of the 
War," Mrs. Pres- 
ton. 

** Alice of Mon- 
mouth,"E.C.Sted- 
man. 

" Sheridan's Rido." 

"Bay Fight," etc., 
BrowneTl. 

"All Quiet Along 
the Potomac, "Mrs. 
E. L. Beers. 

" Old Serffeant," 
Forceythe Wilson. 

"Riding to Vote," 
J. J. Piatt. 

"American Con- 
flict," Horace 
Greeley. 

" Charleston," and 
" The Unknown 
Dead," Timrod. 
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PERIOD OF RECONSTRUCTION— THE NEW NATION. 

1865- 



Johnson's Adminis- 
tration,l 866-1869. 

The Thirteenth 
Amendment to the 
Constitution ac- 
cepted by the 
States, 1865. 

The Civil Rights Bill 
passed over the 
President's veto, 
1866. 

The Military Act in 
force, 1867. 

The President im- 
peached, and ad- 
judged "not guil- 
ty,'^1868. 

Qrant'sAdministra- 
Uon, 1869-1877. 

The Union Pacific 
Railroad com- 
pleted, 1869. 

The Alabama Claims 
and other disputes 
with England set- 
tled by arbitra- 
tion; the Chicago 
fire ; war with the 
Modoc Indians, 
1871. 

"War with the Sioux 
Indians ; Centen- 
nial celebration at 
Phaadelphia,1876. 

Hayes' Administra- 
tion, 1877-1881. 

All troops removed 
from the South, 
1877. 



The chief poetic 
results of the Civil 
war, Lowell's** Ode," 
recited at the Har- 
vard Commemora- 
tion, and Father 
Ryan's "Conquered 
Banner." 

The old masters of 
verse — Longfellow, 
Bryant, Holmes, 
Whittier — lived on, 
but their work in 
the main was done. 

Taylor, Stoddard, 
Boker, Trowbridge 
followed with lower 
flight, joined by a 
group still younger 
— Hayne, Aldrich, 
Winter, Piatt, How- 
ells, Stedman, and a 
few others. 

A subsidence in 
high poetic impulse 
is now felt. As com- 
pensation, intense 
activity a/ppeara in 
the production of 
prose fiction, 

A Renaissance in 
literary lifemanifest, 
especially in the 
South. Old forms 
have passed. New 
fashions prevail. 

Short stories are 
now produced in the 
main; and the ten- 
dency is to realism in 
treatment. 



"Meh Lady," and 
*'Mars Chan." 
Thos. N. Page. 

**01d Ironsides," 
0. W. Holmes. 

" The Blue and the 
Gray," F. M. 
FincL 

Johnston's ** Ameri- 
can Politics." 

"The Plantation 
Negro as a Free- 
man," Bruce. 

King's "The Great 
South." 

Harper's ** First 
Century of the 
Republic." 

" Personal Recollec- 
tions," U.S.Grant. 

"Ramona," H. H. 
Jackson. 
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Bailroad strikes in 
the large cities, 
1877. 

Telephones in gen- 
eral use, 1877. 

Yellow fever epi- 
demic, 1878-79. 



Qarfield and Ar- 
thur'sAdministra- 
tlon. 1881-1885. 

Qarfield assassinat- 
ed, 1881. 

Atlanta exposition, 
1881, showed the 
advance of the 
South in material 
prosperity. 

Electric lights, 1883. 

Civil Service Reform 
Commission, 1883. 

The World's exposi- 
tion at New Or- 
leans surpassed 
anything of the 
kind known be- 
fore. The machin- 
ery set in motion 
by an electric cur- 
rent directed by 
President Arthur 
at Washington. 



Cleveland's Admin- 
istration, 1886- 
1889. 

The Democrats, after 
an interruption of 
twenty-four years, 
again in power, 
1885. 

Labor strikes and 
Charleston earth- 
quake, 1886. 



The Realistic 
School created by 
Henry James, fol- 
lowed, by W. D. How- 
ells, E. fe. Hale,Fitz- 
James O'Brien. 

In New England, 
naturcdiam in notion 
is illustrated by Miss 
Jewett, Rose Terry 
Cooke, Miss Phelps, 
Miss Alcott. T. W. 
Higginson and P. 
Deming also portray 
New England life. 

The new impulse 
at the South took the 
form of dialect novels 
popularized by G. W. 
Cable, Joel Chandler 
Harris, T. N. Page, 
and Miss Murfree ; 
the same field in the 
North and West be- 
ing occiipied by Bret 
Ilarte, Edward Eg- 
gleston, FrankStock- 
ton. 

The International 
novel represented by 
Mrs. F. H. Burnett, 
F. M. Crawford, 
Julian Hawthorne, 
and others. 

The HistoricsJ, Ro- 
mance resumed by 
Lew Wallace. 

Midway between 
the realists and ro- 
manticists writes A. 
S. Hardy. 

The broad Ameri- 
can HumoristSchool, 
represented by Sam- 
uel Clemens, Bret 
Harte, " Artemus 



Thayer's "Qarfield." 

* * An Appeal to Ce- 
sar," A. W. Tour- 



" Prophet of the 
Great Smoky 
Mountains," Miss 
Murfree. 

*• Hoosier School- 
master," Edward 
Eggleston. 

"Pike County Bal- 
lads," John Hay. 



(( 



Hans Breitman's 
Ballads," C. G. 
Leland. 



"But yet a Woman," 
A. S. Hardy. 



" Farmer's Alma- 
nax," Josh Bil- 
lings. 
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The Apache Indians 
defeated and sent 
to Florida. 

Presidential Succes- 
sion Act, 1886. 

The Democrats, op- 
posing High Tar- 
iff, are defeated in 
the next Presiden- 
tial election, and 
a Republican can- 
didate, Harrison, 
elected President, 
1888. 



Ward," Robt. Bur- 
dette. "Bill Nye," 
and other newspaper 
wits ; with whom, as 
poets, may also be 
mentioned Hay and 
Carlton. 

The liumorouB ea- 
sayiat of delicate 
touch, C. D. Warner; 
the greatest essayist 
on nature since Tho- 
reau, John Bur- 
roughs. 

Literary criticism 
now sustained by 
broad and scholarly 
men like E. P.Whip- 
ple, E.G. Stedman, C. 
F. Richardson, Mat- 
thews, White. 



"My Country, Tis 
of Thee," Boker. 

" Sketches of Men of 
Progress, " Parton. 

"Our Country: Its 
Present Crisis and 
Its Possible Fu- 
ture," Rev. Josiah 
Strong. 

* * A merican Letters, ** 
Henry Beers. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE DUTY OF FOBMINO LIBRARIES AND READING 

CLUBS IN THE HOME. 

In the earlier stages of society, when books were 
rare and expensive and few could afford to own them 
they were less necessary than now. Men lived more 
out of doors — ^were simpler in manners and thought 
in those times. They drew their inspiration directly 
from nature or from the Bible — sources whence have 
been developed the strongest characters the world has 
produced. But in modem times the effect of a higher 
civilization is to shut men within doors, and to multi- 
ply the demands upon their social and intellectual 
being ; hence the need of books for companionship, 
and for the culture necessary to meet the demands of 
modern life. 

In every home there should be, there mtist be, a 
library, if the sons grow up into stations of honor, 
and the ^' daughters become as corner-stones polished 
after the similitude of a palace." 

How many anxious fathers and mothers rack nerve 
and brain to supply the home with necessaries and 
luxuries in every department, from kitchen to parlor, 
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and are not conscious of failure to provide that which 
is both a necessity and a luxury — ^books ! And how 
many girls squander bank-bills in the purchase of 
trinkets and gew-gaws till they and their parlors look 
ragged with finery, while not a cent can be spared for 
the purchase of a good book ! 

Mr. Beecher's remarks about books in the home are 
so wise and so pertinent to our purpose, we quote 
them at length. He says : " We form judgments of 
men from little things about their houses, of which 
the owner, perhaps, never thinks. In earlier years, 
when travelling in the West, where taverns were 
scarce, and in some places unknown, and every set- 
tler's house was a house of entertainment, it was a 
matter of some importance and some experience to 
select wisely where we should put up. And we 
always looked for flowers. If there were no trees for 
shade, no patch of flowers in the yard, we were suspi- 
cious of the place. But no matter how rude the 
cabin or rough the surroundings, if we saw that the 
window held a little trough for flowers, and that some 
vines twined about the strings let down from the 
eaves, we were confident that there was some taste 
and carefulness in the log-cabin. In a new country 
where people have to tug for a living, and no one 
will take the trouble to rear flowers unless the love of 
them is pretty strong, this taste blossoming out of 

plain and uncultured people is itself a clump of hare- 
12 
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bells growing out of the seams of a rock. We were 
seldom misled. A patch of flowers came to signify 
kind people, clean beds, and good bread. But in 
other states of society other signs are more significant. 
Flowers about a rich man's house may signify only 
that he has a good gardener, or that he has refined 
neighbors, and does what he sees them do. But men 
are not accustomed to buy books unless they want 
them. If, on visiting the dwelling of a man of slen- 
der means, we find that he contents himself with 
cheap carpets and very plain furniture in order that 
he may purchase books, he rises at once in our esteem. 
Books are not made for furniture, but there is nothing 
else that so beautifully furnishes a house. The plain- 
est row of books that cloth or paper ever covered is 
more significant of refinement than the most elabo- 
rately carved ^tagSre or sideboard. Give us a house 
furnished with books rather than furniture. Both, if 
you can, but books at any rate ! To spend several 
days in a friend's house, and hunger for something 
to read while you are treading on costly carpets, and 
sitting on luxurious chairs, and sleeping upon down, 
is as if one were bribing your body for the sake of 
cheating your mind. Is it not pitiable to see a man 
growing rich, augmenting the comforts of home, and 
lavishing money on ostentatious upholstery, upon the 
table, upon everything but what the soul needs ? We 
know of many and many a rich man's house where it 
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would not be safe to ask for the commonest English 
classic. A few garish annuals on the table, a few pic- 
torial monstrosities, together with the stock religious 
books of his ' persuasion,' and that is all ! No poets, 
iio essayists, no historians, no travels or biographies, 
no select fiction, no curious legendary lore. But the 
wall-paper cost three dollars a roll, and the carpet four 
dollars a yard ! 

" Books are the windows through which the soul 
looks out. A home without books is like a room 
without windows. No man has a right to bring up 
his children without surrounding them with books, if 
he has the means to buy them. It is a wrong to his 
family. He cheats them. Children learn to read by 
being in the presence of books. The love of knowl- 
edge in a young mind is almost a warrant against the 
inferior excitement of passions and vices. Let us 
pity those poor rich men who live barrenly in great 
bookless houses. Let us congratulate the poor that 
in our day books are so cheap that a man may 
every year add a hundred volumes to his library 
for the price which his tobacco and his beer cost 
him." 

Every one recognizes the refining influence of music 
in the home. There is something in song and tune 
that so appeals to the social nature as to commend 
the piano and organ to every provider of a home. 
Though the mother and daughters cannot perform 
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upon the instrument, the father feels the purchase to 
be a good inv^stment, for his friends' and his neigh- 
bors' children may come in and make melody; and the 
very possession of this means of social and domestic 
enjoyment entitles him to some degree of considera- 
tion in the community. 

But the piano and organ are means for cultivating 
the aesthetic side of life mainly. Books serve to this 
endj while they also develop the mental and moral 
stamina of the individual using them aright. Music 
is social in its tendencies ; so is reading, if done aloud 
in the family circle or to a group of friends ; while 
the thought and sentiment of the reader are being 
moulded by sympathy with the characters or action 
which engages the attention. Therefore, let every 
girl or mother who now reads this page pause and 
take an inventory of her household goods, to ascertain 
the proportion of books included in the collection ; not 
cook-books, or almanacs, or paper-back trash bought 
on railroad cars for want of something better to do 
with time and money, nor technical books pertaining 
to law, medicine, or other profession, but good books 
of general literature, that bring inspiration to the 
heart and home as did the Penates to the hearthstones 
of old Greece and Rome. 

Were I as an artist desirous of representing on can- 
vas an ideal home, I should paint a scene such as 
Burns has given in his " Cotter's Saturday Night " — 
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the father seated with " patriarchal grace " beside the 
thrifty mother, the two forming the centre of a happy 
group of children ; the element of music should be 
suggested, and a collection of choice books beside the 
" big ha' Bible," from which the members of the circle 
in turn read aloud, each contributing thus his share to 
the general entertainment. 

Just here some matter-of-fact guardian throws a 
shadow of dissent over my picture. He says, " What's 
the use ? We are practical people at our house — we 
old ones. We barely have time to read the news- 
papers, and the young folks are too busy with their 
social engagements to spend evenings reading at 
home. Money invested in books would be thrown 
away." To such I would reply, Not so. If the girls 
and boys are unduly fond of society, the greater need 
of a good library at home as a counter-attraction. 
And even if they refuse to read, and you fathers and 
mothers have not the time, you still owe it to your 
guests to have literary food in store for their enter- 
tainment. What housekeeper has not at some time 
in her experience felt the burden of entertaining, for 
several days consecutively, a guest of literary taste, 
who, had there been a good library at hand, would 
have feasted therein with delight, relieving the hostess 
of further care in entertainment ? 

" But," many will urge, '' we are not able to buy 
books. Family expenses are so numerous and so 
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pressing, it is all we can do to keep the wolf from the 
back door and a respectable appearance at the front." 
Ah ! there's the rub. Everything hinges on that 
term, "family expenses." What are they? What 
should the expenses of a family be? To feed and 
clothe and supply every real and imaginary want of 
the bodi/y while those of the soul are not taken into 
the account ? The truth is, people waste more money 
in thoughtless self-indulgence, because others do it, 
than in the expenditures really needful to health and 
comfort. 

I know girls who put money enough yearly in 
superfluous embroideries to buy a set of Scott in 
twenty-three volumes ; and a clearance sale of whose 
cast-off millinery would set a handsome edition of 
Irving beside the Scott. 

Some one laughingly observes that the girls possess- 
ing such wasteful habits would not read Scott or Irv- 
ing if they had all their works bound in gold. I am 
not so sure of that. Most thoughtless girls are better 
at heart than they have credit for, and only need 
encouragement and a friendly lift to put them in right 
ways. It is worth while to give them at least a fair 
trial. 

AN EXPERIMENT PROPOSED. 

Come now, ye earnest-minded, ye lovers of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good ; let us take counsel 
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together, and provide garments for the miwd that wax 
not old with the using, and food for thought that will 
strengthen you for the journey of life till you come, 
as did the mighty prophet of old, to the Horeb of 
God's promise and revelation. 

Good literature in your homes is the food and drink 
you need far more, than dainty dishes and costly 
dresses. Without this, you are in danger of intellect- 
ual pauperism — ^a state of mind which will impel you 
to engage in the belittling employments of gossip, 
scandal, and of fashionable slang ; while, with a richly 
stored mind, you might be 



** commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. 



Did you take an inventory of your household goods, 
as suggested above ? Did you find no good books, or 
few ? Then supply the deficiency, by all means, with- 
out delay. 

Many of you can command money at will for this 
purpose. Be thankful, and use it wisely. Not a few, 
however, have no ready cash, and think they can 
obtain none. Are you sure you cannot? Let's see. 
" A penny saved is a penny gained." You agree to 
that. " Where there is a will there is a way." True 
again, you admit. Now then, put the two together. 
"WiU to economize for a purpose, and the way will be 
open for the accomplishment of that purpose. But to 
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save the pennies you will need to cut off many a need- 
less indulgence. Begin with the chewing-gum ; then 
the chocolate and peanuts might go, with the endless 
*' notions '' which take such crotchety hold of a girl's 
fancy, especially just before the holidays. Cut them 
all off, I say, with a will; save the pennies, and, at 
the expiration of a month or so, you will be surprised 
to find you have enough to buy " David Copperfield," 
or some other book as good. Then, re-model your 
last season's hat and dress, wear them a few months 
longer, saving the money that would have gone for 
new ones, and you will have so nearly enough for a 
whole set of Macaulay or Irving that, for your encour- 
agement, your father or brother will be pleased to 
make up the deficiency. 

But you need not be dependent upon father or 
brother. " All roads lead to Rome," the old proverb 
says ; and it is also true that all ways lead to success, 
if one but walk aright. Pluck and energy directed by 
ingenuity and good judgment — these will take you 
there. Think of the devices now being used by some 
benevolent or pious young people to raise money for 
their societies — missionary hens, missionary trees, 
vines, etc. , the fruits of which, intelligently managed, 
sum up astonishingly. This is commendable. Would 
that a similar zeal might possess all young folks. 
Now, make another effort, and supply your home with 

good books. Needle- work will usually bring returns 

18 
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in cash ; fancy-work of all kinds is merchantable. 
Utilize your talent in this direction. Or, if no other 
means are available^ and you live in a rural district, 
why not set aside a literary pig or cow, and see what 
profit may be evolved for your purpose from the sale 
of fresh pork, milk, and butter I You smile, I see — 
so I leave you as I began, with the text, " Where there 
is a will, there is a wayT 

A caution just here. Do not defer investing your 
small amount till it shall grow to a large sum ; if you 
do, your " change " will slip through your fingers and 
be gone before you know it. A good book bought 
now and then and carefully read, till you are thor- 
oughly familiar with a few good books is vastly better 
than to own a large library about which you are igno- 
rant. 

BOOKS SHOULD BE CAREFULLY KEPT. 

In the first place you must have a library or book- 
case, or even a book-shelf. You want your gems of 
thought put in attractive light and exposed to view, 
and not buried in musty old trunks and other hide- 
2LWSiy places. Dr. Samuel Johnson used to contend 
that merely to study the backs of books is in some 
sort educating. When he went into a room contain- 
ing a library, he hardly exchanged civilities with the 
company before he flew to the books and began por- 
ing over their covers. 
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If you can afford to purchase a handsome case, 
well ; no piece, of famiture is so elegant in the home ; 
but if you have little money, invest that in books, and 
exercise your ingenuity in the construction of a home- 
made case.* 

SHOULD YOU LEND YOUB BOOKS ? 

Ah, this is a query hard to be answered. Prof. C. 
F. Richardson quotes a prominent author as giving 
xhis counsel : "In advising young people respecting 
the formation of a library, my advice would be not to 
lend but to keep. Nobody can have a decent collec- 
tion, unless he takes good care of it ; but it is easier 
to lose than to acquire. I know nothing like the 
immorality which pervades the ranks of borrowers. 
They forget to bring back ; and sometimes, I fear, 
they do not forget. I would not say a word about it, 
for fear of hurting the feelings of somebody who will 
find my book-plate in some volume upon his shelf, if 

* I saw a neat and serviceable book-case made of homely mate- 
rial for a little girl. Four cracker-boxes of uniform size were 
nailed together securely for shelves, the face of the lowest box 
being turned to the wall. This served as the base. Above it 
were the three shelves covered with strong brown wrapping- 
paper, put on smoothly with flour paste in which powdered alum 
was stirred. The exterior was covered with solid brown satteen, 
and finished in front with a curtain, fastened at top with 
brass-headed nails. 
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he will look for it, unless, indeed, he has eradicated it 
— I would not, I say, speak a word of the matter, if I 
were not writing for children, and begging them to 
keep their books together. It will be such a promis- 
ing beginning. It will teach such habits of care. It 
will give them so much pleasure hereafter to look at 
what so delighted them when the world was new, and 
small things charming. One cannot expect these 
young people to be learned in Lowndes, or really to 
know how a book can cumulate in value ; but they 
may take my word for it that what is worth reading 
it would be wise to preserve. " 

As for myself, I have seldom found it in my heart 
to refuse to lend a book that was helpful to me. 
When I did, it was under protest of conscience. To 
cultivate a missionary spirit is a duty. We must go 
or SEND. If we cannot in person dispense to others 
the truth revealed to us, we can, at trifling cost, circu- 
late the book which was the source of our inspiration. 
I shall never forget the sweet influence growing out 
of an act of this kind by a noble Christian woman 
with whom I was associated years ago. Though 
notedly frugal in all domestic expenditures, she man- 
aged always to procure a book, if it promised good 
to the home or community. Thus she came in pos- 
session of a little volume — one of the Anna Shipton 
series — entitled "Tell Jesus," and started it on its 
mission in her own town. When it came back to 
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her, she sent it to the adjacent communities in turn, 
till it circled away a hundred miles, perhaps, soothing 
and elevating the spirit of all who read its simple 
pages.* 

This I do say, however. If you lend your books, 
let it be with the understanding that they must be 
returned, and to you; not to another who promises to 
give them to you after she has read them. No one 
hoA a right to lend a book not her own to any one 
whomsoever. 

It is said Theodore Parker loaned books from his 
extensive library and seldom lost one, because he 
impressed the borrower with the sacredness of the 
obligation to return that which to the owner was so 
dear. 

THE POBMATION OP BBADING CLUBS. 

A characteristic of the age in which we live is the 
prominence given to the idea of association and coop- 
eration. 

Stand on Adams Street, in Chicago, on the first 
Monday in September, when the schools and many 
branches of business are suspended in deference to the 
occasion, and see the long processions of the different 
working-men's organizations, with their banners and 

* The circulation of that little book was symbolic of the life 
career of its owner — Mrs. A. H. Mitchell, Summerfield, Ala. 
She died April 12, 1891. 
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illuminated epigrams — breathing, not infrequently, a 
spirit of defiance to their employers — ^and you will 
have some idea of the importance cooperation has 
assumed in one of our great industrial centres. The 
Farmers^ Alliancey organized a few years ago, has 
reached such an altitude in the political outlook as to 
suggest its being termed "The Third Estate of the 
South." The W. C. T. U., from a feeble beginning 
seventeen years ago, is reaching out its sheltering 
branches toward the oppressed of all lands. The Y, 
M, (7. -4., by its adaptable machinery, is supplement- 
ing the work of the churches, and, in some cases, 
reaching ranks of society which the churches had 
failed to penetrate. Then there are Land Leagues 
and JVades Unions and associations of every craft 
and every profession engaging the effort of men 
and of women. What does it all mean ? It means 
that one strong mind directs and controls a hun- 
dred, who are in turn strengthened by the com- 
pliance they yield. The end sought could have 
been secured in no other way. The same principle 
applies with like advantage in a family, a commu- 
nity, a school, where literary culture is desired. 
Therefore, 

Every family having any a^piratioii to culture or 
refinement should organize a reading club distinctively 
its own. If children form a majority in the home, the 
greater fhe necessity for the organization, as by this 
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means their interest is more easily secured and main- 
tained. A name may first be selected, and a badge 
and mottOy if desired — young folks like flourish and 
iclatj and in matters not involving principle or expe- 
diency it is wise to regard their preference. The 
thing is to make a beginning — it matters not how, so 
you begin — ^with enthusiasm, and keep up the inter- 
est. An ideal club of this kind for children is pre- 
sented in "Two Gray Girls," a very pleasant story 
for girls of ten to twelve years, by Ellen Haile. 
Another by the same author, called " Three Brown 
Boys," continues the idea of cooperation in the fam- 
ily ; though the latter is not so strong a book as the 
former. 

Having agreed upon a name, you decide upon a 
leader. The mother naturally takes precedence at 
this post, if the father find it impracticable to make 
good his claim to priority ; or an elder sister or 
brother may, with large advantage, undertake such 
leadership. For a home club, and, indeed, any other, 
three things are necessary to success : sympathy, ear- 
nestness, enthusiasm. The leader needs these primar- 
ily, and she must also be willing to give time to 
preparation by reading ahead and devising plans for 
promoting the general good. 

A course of reading should now be decided upon, 
according to the age, previous culture^ and special 
need of the members. If they are mature in .years, and 
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inclined to serious study, the Chautauqua course will 
suit them best. The great advantage of this course is 
that it prescribes lessons and readings for every day 
in the nine months — ^f rom October to June inclusive^ 
for four years. The Chautauquan Magazine, coming 
monthly as a wise and kindly preceptor, outlines the reg- 
ular work, and gives suggestive programmes for local 
circles ; it illustrates the lesson topics in articles writ* 
ten by men and women of the highest culture ; it also 
enlarges the mental outlook of the reader by giving 
glimpses of the world's progress in all departments of 
knowledge. Forty minutes per day is the minimum 
of time required for the work prescribed in this course. 
Examination blanks are furnished to be filled out after 
reading a subject, and a diploma is awarded at the 
completion of the course. To Bishop J. H. Vincent 
the world is indebted for having projected, in this 
Chautauqua movement, an influence which, in less 
than two decades, lias quickened the intellectual pulse 
of nations and revolutionized theories and systems of 
education. Henceforth none need charge his igno- 
rance to fate as having barred him from college halls ; 
for the Chautauqua course brings the University into 
the Some, Full information in regard to this course 
may be obtained by application to Central Office of 
C. L. S. C.y Buffalo, N, Y. 

Another " Society to Encourage Studies at Home " 
has its centre in Northampton, Mass., under the man- 
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agement of Mr. Oeo. W. Cable. Adopting for its 
motto the quaintly beautiful lines of Bums ; 

" To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife. 
That's the tme pathos and sublime 
Of human life/' 

the society provides a scheme for the pleasant, easy 
cultivation of its members organized as Home Culture 
Clubs. The scheme provides for those who, too busy 
to undertake serious study or any burdensome course 
of reading, are not content to let their minds go 
totally neglected, but are willing to give one regular 
hour a week to some profitable pursuit, with four or 
five others in a small fireside circle. The scheme 
gives also the needed opportunity to those who pos- 
sess some culture and desire to share their advantages 
with others. If you wish to join this club, or obtain 
information in regard to it, write to the General Sec- 
retary at NbrthamptoHy Mass. 

The Schemes of Reading with History as a JBasiSy 
given in this work, will be found, I think, suggestive 
to literary clubs not essentially juvenile ; and for 
children, selections may be made from the supplemen- 
tary reading prescribed in the Ten Years^ Course for 
Girls from Seven to Seventeen. 

The habit of reading aloud should he encouraged ; 
not only in the regular meetings of the club, but to 
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one another in the home at all times ; and especially 
should the elder sisters and brothers entertain in this 
way, whenever possible, the little ones who cannot 
read for themselves. 

A most delightful and elevating periodical for the 
home circle in which there are children of ten or 
twelve years and upward is the YoutKs Companion^ 
published by Perry, Mason & Co., Boston. 

Aside from the literary culture to be obtained from 
the Home Club, the laws of the circle should require 
habits of neatness and order, with good manners and 
correct forms of speech. And more. From such con- 
certed action in the home should be started the Chris- 
tian life of the child, whose radiating influence for 
good as time goes on eternity only may tell. 

Mr. E. E. Hale, in his " Ten Times One Is Ten," 
gives the history of the ideal "Harry Wadsworth" 
club, showing how any pure and noble life has power 
to lift the world, while its purpose is 

'' To look up, and not down; 
To look forward, and not back; 
To look out, and not in; 
and 
To lend a hand." 

Bead Mr. Hale's book above mentioned ; then pur- 
chase his best book, a little volume entitled " In His 
Name." Read this and start it on its mission — to one 

friend and to another and another. If, now, you 
18 
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have the heart to '' lend a hand " in good work, and 
desire suggestions as to methods, read ^^ The Whatso- 
ever Ten," * a story of a club of girls and their efforts 
at helpful work ; or " The What-To-Do Club " (39), 
showing what girls in a country town can do to help 
themselves and one another, and to improve the town. 

 Am. Tract Society, N. Y. 



CHAPTER XVL 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON THE PUKCHASE OF BOOKS. 

CUBBENT LITEBATHBB FOB TEACHERS. — SPECIAL 

NOTES. INDEX OF PUBLISHERS. 

The lists elsewhere given direct your choice of 
books as to literary merit ; the mechanical quality 
of books also deserves consideration. The Vicar of 
Wakefield chose his wife as she chose her wedding- 
dress — for qualities that should wear well, rather than 
for a gaudy appearance : so in the purchase of books. 
For service, prefer standard works in plain, substan- 
tial binding, to showy editions in plush and gold. 
The former you may read familiarly and critically, 
making notes ad libitum on the margins ; the latter 
require dainty handling, and are therefore used often 
to adorn the centre-table, rather than the brain or 
heart. 

As a rule, if you can afford better, never buy books 
in paper binding. They are cheap and convenient for 
companionship in travelling, but as an investment they 
do not pay. The tendency is to undervalue a thing 
in shoddy dress. You are not so apt to be careful 
with a book of this kind yourself ; and you dare not 
lend it, lest you repeat my experience and find to your 
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horror that your favorite is being torn up, page by 
page, for cigar lighting ! I say if you can afford bet- 
ter. If you cannot, by all means get the pamphlet 
editions. These are now so abundantly supplied, 
and so cheap, he must be poor indeed who cannot 
afford as much of the best literature as he has time to 
read. 

Another objection often urged to the purchase of 
cheap books is the difficulty of discriminating between 
standard literature and the vilest trash, when there is 
no distinction in the outward appearance of the books. 
Formerly, to be seen reading " a yellow-back novel ^' 
was deemed a species of disgrace which few were bold 
enough to incur by daylight and in the sight of all 
men ; now, the immortal romances of Scott, George 
Eliot, Thackeray, and others, with the choicest poems 
and essays, are published in paper covers at a trifling 
cost ; and the most cultivated readers, sometimes, for 
convenience of handling and transportation, prefer 
these to more durable editions. The evil referred to 
may be -avoided by purchasing from those houses that 
publish first-class literature only. Such will be found 
in Effingham Maynard & Co., Cassell Publishing Co,, 
and Funk & Wagnalls — all of New York. 

For close and thorough reading of classic authors — 
for schools especially — ^the pamphlet series published 
by Effingham, Maynard cfe Go. are the best of the 
kind I have seen. The covers are strong, and the 
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paper, print, and critical notes are all that could be 
desired. Retail price, fifteen cents each. 

For the general reader, for reference, or for teach- 
ers desiring a comprehensive view of many authors, 
rather than the critical study of a few, the pamphlet 
editions of Cassell Publishing Co. will be found use- 
ful. Their National Library contains the cream of 
the world^s literature, edited by Henry Morley, LL.D. 
The volumes are of good paper, in clear, readable 
print — paper binding only ten cents ; cloth binding, 
twenty-five cents. 

THE BEST CUBBENT LITEBATUBE FOB TEACHEBS 

may not confidently be suggested by any one, so 
various are the needs of teachers in their respective 
departments of work, and so amply is the demand 
supplied by the educational press. Granting equal 
merit to the many publications designed to aid school 
work, there will always be individual and sectional 
preference in the matter. The New England Journal 
of Education (Boston) has a wide circulation, and 
deserves to have, A representative teacher and super- 
intendent of education in a leading city embodies the 
preference of many when he writes : " There is no 
school journal I can recommend as being equally 
valuable for all teachers. For primary and gram- 
mar school teachers I would recommend the Popu- 
lar Educator^ published at No. 50 Bromfield Street, 
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Boston ; the Teachers* Institute^ at 25 Clinton Place, 
New York ; the Public School Journal^ published in 
Bloomington, 111. ; the Southwestern Journal of Edu- 
cation^ published in Nashville. Any one of these, or 
all together, will furnish valuable assistance to teach- 
ers in elementary work. 

" For teachers interested in the teaching of litera- 
ture and the more advanced academic studies, I would 
recommend the Acadeiny^ published in New York. 
Those interested in the history and philosophy of edu- 
cation, and who desire to follow the progress made 
in general educational work, both national and inter- 
national, should subscribe for the Educational Review^ 
New York ; Education^ Boston. 

^^ Among the magazines, I hesitate to make choice ; 
but decide in favor of the North American MevieWy 
New York, though in practice I combine with it the 
Cosmopolitan.^'' 

Here my own judgment impels me to repeat and 
emphasize the claim of the Ghautauquan upon the 
attention of teachers and all who desire mental cult- 
ure. If able to take only one magazine, this will 
probably be found the most useful. 

The Critic will also prove a very pleasant and help- 
ful visitor to the desk of all literary people, as well as 
to teachers. If one wishes to keep abreast with the 
latest publications and the latest developments in lit- 
erature the world over, he should take this. journal, 
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published weekly at 62 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Bishop Vincent says, " I could not do without it." 

Another need is felt by teachers especially— />o/iY«- 
cal news in condensed form, and in good readable 
type. No intelligent person is willing to be ignorant 
of current events, yet few have the leisure or can 
afford to burn out their eyes in reading the great mass 
of badly printed matter contained in the daily and 
weekly papers. JPublic Opinion gives the political 
outlook in choice, condensed clippings from the lead- 
ing news journals of the day, together with valuable 
notes, sociological, scientific, religious, literary, etc. 
Published weekly at Washington and New York. 

OTHER SPECIAL NOTES. 

Usually you will order books through your local 
bookdealer. But if this is impracticable, order for 
yourself. Write direct to the publishers for cata- 
logues or circulars, using the Index placed for that 
purpose at the close of this chapter. Some large mer- 
cantile houses make a specialty of offering a certain 
line of books at reduced prices. John Wanamaker, 
for instance, furnishes some books of good quality for 
less than publishers' prices. A more satisfactory 
plan, perhaps, would be this : Make a list of the books 
you desire, and send it to some large bookdealer, who 
will without delay return the lists with the prices 
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affixed. Comparing these prices with those in the 
catalogueSy you will be able to make your order intel- 
ligently, according to your means. If you know no 
bookdealer nearer home, the Baker db Taylor Pub- 
lishing Co,y New York, will be found prompt and reli- 
able. 

A little pamphlet entitled "The Books of All Time'' 
(compiled by F. Leypoldt and Lynds E. Jones) is a val- 
uable guide for the selection and purchase of books. 

The publications of Ginn & Co., mentioned promi- 
nently in the Ten Years^ Course for Girls, need fur- 
ther mention, in that the title ^* Classics for Children" 
may be misleading. These books are admirably 
adapted to children in school and in the home ; but 
many of them are also adapted to high-school grades 
and to college classes. Hudson's " Expurgated Shake- 
speare " is especially fine. 

*  * * * 

For modern school appliances, books of methoijs, 
school decorations, entertainments, games, plays, etc., 
write for descriptive catalogue to A. Flanagan, 186 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and to Teachers' Publish- 
ing Co., 6 Clinton Place, New York. 

« * « * « 

For kindergarten supplies of all kinds, apply for 
catalogue to Thos. Charles, Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, or to J. W. Schermerhorn A Co., New York. 
« * * •^ * 
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To purchasers of books in general I would say, look 
to the type. Be suspicious of all advertised '* bar- 
gains ^ in books. These are often so poorly printed 
as to injure the eyes in reading — a result by all means 
to be avoided. Children's books, especially, need to 
be well bound, in large, clear type, on strong paper, 
and, except for school use, the more prettily they are 
illustrated the better. 

Buy the standard authors in sets. You get them 
cheaper so, provided you use judgment in ordering ; 
and there is an air of munificence about a library that 
shows the old masters in full figure, rather than in 
miniature or by segments. Scott, Dickens, Ruskin, 
Macaulay, Prescott, Irving, Geikie, and others should 
be thus purchased. And be sure you order the sets 
each in a box. The books show to better advantage 
so, and are more easily kept in place. Another merit 
in the box is that it protects the books from having a 
weight of others packed upon them, which is inju- 
rious. 

* * * * * 

For all school furniture, including dumb-bells, 
Indian clubs, etc., write to the Globe Furniture Co,^ 
3 East 14th Street, New York ; also for descriptive 
circulars, to the Narragansett Machine Co,^ Provi- 
dence, R. I. A late attractive novelty furnished by 
this house is musical dumb-bells for young folks under 
fifteen years of age. 

* « * * * 
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For elocutionary supplies, write for descriptive cir- 
culars to the Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia; and 
to Edgar S. Werner, publisher, New York. Among 
these publications I recommend J. H. Bechtel's 
** Handbook of Pronunciation," as a most valuable 
and convenient little volume to keep at hand for ref- 
erence upon doubtful pronunciation ; also. Shoemak- 
er's " Practical Elocution," for individual and class 
drill in the elements of good reading. 

One desiring to make a special study of gesture, 
without a teacher, will find help in Bacon^s " Manual 
of Gesture." It is copiously illustrated, and contains 
numerous selections for practice, with a complete sys- 
tem of notation easily followed. 

A simple and excellent little book by Genevieve 
Stebbins, entitled " Society Gymnastics,'^ gives a vari- 
ety of sBsthetic movements, with exercises in voice 
culture, for class drill. The music given is not diffi- 
cult, and is well adapted to the movements. For 
thorough study of the theory and practice of oratory, 
the " Delsarte System of Expression," by the same 
author, is exhaustive and clear. 

Teachers in search of new and attractive aesthetic 
and elocutionary exercises for girls and young ladies 
will find Mrs. Shoemaker's "Delsartean Pantomimes*' 
just the thing they need. The book contains a num^ 
ber of beautiful recitations for classes, in pantomime, 
with or without musical accompaniment. With some 
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knowledge of the principles of gesture, the explana- 
tions are easily understood, and the illustrations are 
helpful. 

• £nima Dunning Banks's " Original Recitations and 
Lesson Talks" answers a twofold purpose. It gives 
bright, attractive pieces, accompanied with full expla- 
nations as to expression and gesture, voice effects, etc. 
Other unique and popular recitations of a high order, 
with suggestive notes, are found in the " Delsarte 
Recitation Book,"' by Elsie M. Wilbor. 

For school entertainments with children, girls and 
boys, a variety of pleasing motion songs, concert reci- 
tations, etc., is found in "Young Folks^ Entertain- 
ments," by E. C. and L. J. Rook ; also in " Drills and 
Marches," by the same authors. Further variety may 
be selected from the catalogue of the Penn Publish- 
ing Co. 

The very best thing, perhaps, for young children's 
entertainment in school and for exhibition is Emily 
Poulsson's "Finger Plays," mentioned in Chapter 
XIII. of this work. 

   « « 

A standard book on physical culture is Dio Lewis's 
"New Gymnastics." Nothing better of its kind has 
been prepared. More recent and excellent works, giv-' 
ing a variety of exercises, are " New Calisthenics," by 
Mara L. Pratt ; and Beale^s " Calisthenics and Light 
Gymnastics for Young Folks," 
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INDEX OF PUBLISHERS. 

1. ^ All books brought out by different publishers 
may be ordered from any general bookdealer, 
or from the Baker & Taylor Publishing Co., 
New York. 

3. American Book Publishing Co., Hartford, Conn^ 
8. Appleton, D., So Co., New York. 

4. Burt, A. S., New York. 

6. Cassell Publishing Co., New York. 

6. Century Co., New York. 

1. Crowell, T. Y., New York. 

8. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

9. De Wolfe, Fiske A Co., Boston. 
10. Dillingham, G. W., New York, 
ir. Button, E. P., & Co., New Yotk 

12. Earle, J. H., Boston. 

13. Estes So Lauriat, Boston. 

14. Effingham Maynard & Co., New York. 

15. Fords, Howard <fe Hurlbert, New York. 

16. Foster, Charles, Philadelphia, Penn. 

17. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 

18. Harper & Bros. , New York. 

19. Heath, D. C, & Co., Boston, New York. 

20. Holt, Henry, & Co., New York. 

21. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston^ New York, 

Chicago. 

22. Hunt & Eaton, New York, 
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23. Judd, Orange, Co., New York. 

24. Leach, Shewell &- Sanborn, New York. 
I 25. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 



26. Lippincott, J. B., Co., Philadelphia. 

27. Longman, Green & Co., New York. 

28. Lothrop, D., & Co., Boston. 

29. ]Vt3,cmillan & Co., New York. 

30. Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

31. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

32. Merrill, Charles E., & Co., New York. 

33. Nelson, Thos., & Sons, New York. 

34. Putnam^s, G. P., Sons, New York. 
36. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

36. Pott, Jas., & Co., New York. 

37. Rand,' McNally & Co., Chicago. 

38. Randolph & Co., New York. 

39. Roberts Bros., Boston. 

40. Routledge, Geo., & Sons, New York. 

41. Sadlier, D. & J. S., & Co., New York. 

42. Scribner^s Sons, New York. 

43. Silver, Burdette & Co., Boston. 

44. Steiger E., & Co., New York. 

45. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

46. United States Publishing Co., New York. 

47. Warne, F., & Co., New York. 

48. Wiley & Sons, New York. 



M 



A cheapnefls hardly to be matched on such a scale/*— 77ie Nalion. 



GASSELL'S NATIONAL UBRARY 

Edited by HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 

Prof€9»or of English Literature ait Univernty College, London, 



In neat 82mo volumes. Each containing about 200 pages 
of clear readable print, on good paper, at the low ^rice of 

TEN CENTS PER VOLUME. 



No other series of yolomes was ever issued which so 
emphatically commended itself to popular favor as Cassell's 
National Libbabt. It is undoubtedly the best, as it is 
the cheapest, collection of books ever offered. 

The following partial list of writers, represented in this 
Library, sufficiently indicates its character. It will be seen 
at a glance that it consists almost exclusively of the choicest 
classics of ExoLiSH Litbbatuiie, together with standard 
translations of Greek and Latin authors. 



Addison, Joseph. 
Bacon, Francis, 
Browne, Sir T., M.D. 
Bunyan, John. 
Carlyle, Thomas. 
Coleridge, S. T. 
DeQiiiucey, Thoi?. 
Dickens, Charies. 
Dryden, John. 
Goldnmith, Oliver. 
Herbert, George. 
HerodotuB. 



Irving, Washington. 

Johnson, Samael. 

Keiits, John. 

Keble, John. 

Kuowles, J. Sheridan. 

Luther. Martin. 

Macanlav, Lord. 

Milton, John. 

Pepxs, Samael. 
yPlaio. 
'Pope, Alexander. 

Plutarch. 



Raleigh, Sir Walter. 
Scott, Sir Walter. 
Selden, John. 
Shelley, Percy B. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Soutliey, Robert. 
Spenser, Edmund. 
Steele, Richard. 
Swif r, Jonathan. 
Shakespeare. 
Walton, Isaac. 
And others. 



A Compute Catalogue of the NATIONAL LIBRARY wiU he 
sent to any address upon application. 



CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 



THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 

Publishers and Booksellers, 



740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

are special agents for Allyn & Bacon, E. H. Butler & Co., 
Chas. Collins, C. De Silver & Sons, Eldredge & Brother, 
Qinn & Co., S. C. Griggs & Co., D. C. Heath & Co., Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, Jno. E. Potter & Co., and Silver, Burdett 
& Cp. , and carry in stock also a full line of the publications 
of all other American educational houses. Our stock is, prob- 
ably, the most general collection of educational publications 
in the country, enabling us to usually ship all books on a 
general order the day it reaches us, no matter where the 
books are published ; and our facilities as jobbers in the 
largest American book market permit us to do so on the 
most favorable terms. 

We make a specialty also of supplying school, public, 
private, and society libraries, and shall be pleased to mail 
on application, to any address, a topically -arranged General 
Library List of the Standard Miscellaneous Books of all 
publishers. This has been prepared with special reference 
to the wants of Librarians. 

We will also send on application our recently revised 
General Catalogue of all current American School and College 
Text Books, containing net and mailing prices and a. tele- 
graphic code. 



THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 

Publishers and Booksellers, 

740 and 742 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 



Fifteen'Oent Beading Matter. 

The RlYerside Literatore Series. 

ISSUED QUARTERLY. 

With Introductions, Portraits, Biographical Sketches and 
Notes. Adapted for Use in Primary. Grammar 

and High Schools. 

SINGLE NUMBERS, 15 Cbhts Each, Net. 

^ 

I. IiOnfffellow*a ETansellne* 

S. Lon«rellow'a Courtship of Miles Standish. 

5. Lonsf'ellow*s Courtship of Miles Standish. Diaicatxsxd for 

prirate theatricals In schools and families. 

4. Whlttier*s Snow-Bonnd, Amonff the Hills, aud Sonvs of 
Labor. 

A. Whlttler*s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud Muller» 
and Other Poems. 

6. Holmes^s Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Battle, and 

Other Poems. 

7. 8, 9. Hawthorne's True Stories from New England History. 

1(»0-180S. In three parts.t 

10. Hawthorne's Biovraphlcal Stories. 

Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, BeiOamin Franklin, 
Qaeen Christina. With Questions. 

[39 and 10 also in one volume, board covert*, 40 cent:i.] 

II. Longfellow's Children's Hour, and other Selections. 

15. Studies in lionfffellow. Containing Tbirty-two Topics for Study, with 

Questions and References relating to eacu Topic. 

18. 14. Ijonvfellow's Song of Hiawatha. In two parts.t 
10. Lowell's Under the Old Elm, and Other Poems. 

16. Bayard Taylor's Lars t a Pastoral of Norway. 

17,18. Hawthorne's Wonder-Book. In two parts.t 

19, 20. Benjamin Franklin's Antobiosraphy. With a chapter com- 
pleting the Life. In two parts.t 

91. Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanac, and other 

Papers. 
33,33. Hawthorne's Tangle^^ood Tales. In two parts.t 
94. Washington's Rules of Conduct, Letters and Addresses. 
96, 36. Lonff fellow's Golden Legend. In two parts.t 
87. Thoreau's Succession of Forest Trees, and Wild Apples. 

With a Biographical Sketch by B. W. ExxaaoK. 

98. John Bnrrouffhs's Birds and Bees. 

[28 and 86 also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents.] 

39. Haw^thorne's Little DaflTydowndilly, and Other Stories. 

[29 and 10 also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents.] 

80. Lowell's TIsion of Sir Launfal, and Other Pieces. 

81. Holmes's My Hunt After the Captain, and Other Papers. 

82. Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech, and Other Papers. 
88, 84, 86. Lonfffellow's Tales of a Wayside Inn. In three parts. 

[The three parts also in one volume, board covers, 60 cents.] 

86. John Bnrrouffhs's Sharp Eyes, and Other Papers. 

[28 and 86 also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents.] 

87. Charles Dudley Warner's A-Hunting of the Deer, and 

Other Papers. 

t Also in one volume, board covers, ^S cents. 
t Also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents. 



Tbe Riverside Literature Series. 



88. IjonfffeIlow*B Baildins of the Ship, Masque of Pandora, and 

Other Poems. 

89. LoiTcll's Books and liibraries, and Other Papers. 

40. Hawthorne^s Tales of the White Hills, and Sketches. 

41. Whittier*s Tent on the Beach. 

4S. Emerson's Fortune of the Republic, and Other American 

Essays. 

45. Ulysses amonar the Pheeacians. From W. G. Bktant*s Translation of 

Homer's Odyssey. 

44. Maria Edffeworth's Waste Not, Want Not, and Barring Out. 
4fi. Macanlay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 

46. Old Testament Stories in Scripture Lanffuase. From the Dis- 

persion at Babei to the Conquest of Canaan. 

47. 48. Fables and Folk Stories. Riverside Second Reader. Phrased by 

HosAcz E. ScrDDXB. In two parts.t 

49, 60. Hans Andersen's Stories. Newly Translated. Riverside Second 
Reader. In two parts.t 

61, 52. Washington IrTinir t Essays from the Sketch Book. 

[51.] Rip Tan Winkle and other American Essays. [52.] The Voyage and 
other English Essays. In two parts.t 

68. Scott's Ijady of the Lake. Edited by W. J. Rouic. With copious 
notes and numerous illustrations. (Double Ifumber, SO cents.) 

54. Bryant's Sella, Thnnntopsis, and Other Poems. 

t Also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents. 
(Othxb Numbzbs in Fsxpakation.) 

EXTRA NUMBERS. 

A American Authors and their Birthdays. Programmes and Sugges- 
tions for the Celebration of the Birthdays of Authors. With a Record of 
Four Years' Work In the Study of American Authors. By Alfbxj} S. Rob, 
Principal of the High School, Worcester, Mass. 

B Portraits and Biographical Sketches of Twenty American 

Authors. 

C A liOusrfelloiT Niffht. A Short Sketch of the Poet's Life, with songs and 
recitations fi*om his works. For the Use of Catholic Schools and Catholic 
Literary Societies. By Kathebikis A. O'Keeffs. 

D Literature in School « The Place of Literature in Common School Edu- 
cation; Nursery Classics in School; American Classics in School. By 

HoitAOS E. SOITDBXB. 

E HRrriet Beecber Stoire. Dialogues and Scenes from Mrs. Stowe's 
Writings. Arranged by Eioxt Weayxb. 

F lionfffello'vr lieaflets. (Each, a Dot^ln Number^ 90 cerUB.) 

Whittier liOaflets. Poems and Prose Passages from 

B Holmes lieaflets. the Works of Longfellow, Whittier, 

and Holmes. For Reading and Recitation. Compiled bv Josephxkx E. 
HoDODOK. Illustrated, with Introductions and Biographical Sketches. 

1 The* RiTerside Manual for Teachers, containing Suggestions and 

Illustrative Lessons leading up to Primary Reading. By 1. F. Hall, 
Superintendent of Schools at Arlington, Mass. 



A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents of each number of the 
series, will be sent to any address on application. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 

4 Park St., Boston. 1 1 East 1 7th St., New York. 

28 Lakeside BuIIdlner, Chlcairo. 
4 



RUSKIN'S WORKS. 

» 

MR. GEORGE ALLEN begs to announce 
that Ruskin's Works will hereafter be 
published In America by Messrs. CHARLES 
E. MERRILL & CO., of New York, who will 
Issue the only authorized editions. 

JLandon, August, 1890, GEOJtOE AZjIiEN, Puhliaher, 



In accordance with a contract with Mr. Ruskin's English 
publishers, upon which the above notice was based, we have 
the pleasure of announcing that the Brantwood Edition of 
Ruskin's Works, 20 volumes, is now ready. This is the only 
edition published in this country with Mr. Ruskin's consent, 
and from the sale of which he derives a profit. The illustra- 
tions have been prepared under the author's personal super- 
vision, and the type, paper, and style of binding are in accord- 
ance with his suggestions. Each volume of the prose works 
contains a special introduction by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Harvard College, explaining the purposes for, and the 
conditions under which it was written. These introductions 
from the pen of Mr. Ruskin's most intimate friend and most 
acute and sympathetic critic, many of them containing extracts 
from personal letters written while the works were in prepara- 
tion, give to this edition a rare and unique value. The two 
volumes of poetry written between the ages of seven and 
twenty-six, with an appendix of later poems now first collected 
from original manuscript and printed sources, are edited in 
chronological order, with notes biographical and critical by 
Mr. Raskin's secretary, William Q. CoUingwood, M.A. The 
chronological arrangement of the poems — the author's age at 
the time of writing being printed at the top of each page — 
illustrates in a most interesting manner the development of 
the author's mind and style. The unillustrated volumes will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1 50 each for the 
edition in cloth, and $2.75 for the edition in half calf binding, 
and the volumes with full-page illustrations, including "The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture," "Aratra Pentelici," *'Val 
d'Amo," and " Ariadne Florentina," for $2.75 each in cloth, 



and $4.00 m half calf. The two volaiues of poems have heqn 
cop7riglited4n this country under the new law. The attention 
of the public is called to the fact that, bv virtue of this copy- 
right, we shall hereafter be the only publishers in this country 
able to supply Ruskin's works complete, in a uniform stylie of 
binding. All English editions of Huskin now in print are 
kept in stock or will be imported at short notice. 

THE CSUHCHMAN, N. T. .-—The " Brantwood " edition is tlie only fitting pre- 
sentation of RuBkin*8 beautiful writings. The present edition is authorized, and in 
every way to be admired. We thank Messrs. Merrill & Co. for-giying it to America. 

THE EVENING POST, N. T. .—Its authenticity is vouched for by the intro- 
ductions ftimished by Prof. G. £. Norton. 

THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, N. T. .-—Indeed, we can say with emphasis, 
this ** Brantwood" edition meets a public demand. Mr. Norton's introductions, 
though brief, are lucid and to the point. Everything in way of type, paper, and 
bindmg has been done to make this new edition acceptable to the reading puolic. 

THE LITERARY WORLD, BOSTON:— In simple elegance this new edition 
deserves. Indeed, to be "approved by him," and, with the aid of Professor Norton's 
introductions. It will undoubtedly commend itself to the taste, as well as to the con- 
science, of American disciples of the great art-critic who lias taught our generation 
BO sound a gospel. 

THE INDEPENDENT, N. T. ;— Prof. Charles Eliot Norton's introduction to 
each volume will lend the edition (the '* Brantwood ") an exceptional value, as Mr. 
Norton 18 very chary of his written words ; and Is one of the very few men among us 
whose judgment in matters of art and letters Is of sterling worth. 

NEW ORLEANS TIMES-DEMOCRAT :— The pirated editions through which 
Americans have made the acquaintance of this author have added to the outrage of 
robbery the insult of cheapness and ugliness Id the matter of paper and binding, and 
the reproduction of Illustrations. All these injuries receive an atonement, somewhat 
tardy, it is true, but gratifying to all parties, in the neat binding and beautiful type 
and paper of the " Brantwood " edition. 

THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE:— E&ch volume contains an introduction bv Charles 
Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, Mass., who is the intimate personal friend of Mr. 
Buskin, and who, from his knowledge of Mr. Ruskln and art, was the wisest choice 
that could have been made for the purpose. Heretofore the onlv edition of Ruskln 
within the means of a moderate income was the unauthorizea American reprint 

of . Of course, the American reprint does not compare with this edition of the 

Merrill's and it Is only a few cents cheaper. Then there Is a moral satisfaction in 
buying an '* authorized " edition of a book that is worth more than the difference in 
money. 

THE CRITIC:— It is a long delayed but highly appreciated compliment to 
America, that Mr. Ruskln has at length permitted his innumerable admirers here 
to follow his thought In an "authorized*^ edition of works long since classic and 
perennially fresh. It seemed as if Westminster Abbey were about to close over a 
great heart without this graceful act of recognition, if not of reparation, and as if 
American eyes were always to gaze on Ruskln's enchanted gardens through casual 
glimpses and crevices of the wall. At length, however, Mr. Ruskln has consented 
to be " Americanized "—to the extent, at least, of having a business representative in 
the United States ; and the result is a series of volumes faultless in type, delightful 
in manufacture, and as unpretentious in externals as those Arabian houses which, 
without, present simply surfkces of plain wall, but within are all dazzling with play 
of flfiwer and fountain. Each light, manageable volume is clad, like Robin Hooa, in 
a robe of dark-green : within all is white, clean, pure, beautifully distinct and clear- 
a gem and a charm of print and leaf. 

A descrlntlve circular mailed fk>ee to any addresti. 

*0* Fir sale by a7 booksellers or sent by mail on receipt of price. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 

52 & 64 Lafayette Plaoe, New York City. 



STANDARD BOOKS ON 

HIGHER ENGLISH 



COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 

Loek^wood's I<es«ons In EnsHttli. By Mrs. Sara B. H. 
LOGKWOOD, formerly teacher of English in New Haven (Conn.) 
High School. Price by mail, postpaid, $1. 25. 
" The bei»t text-book I have thus far seen for the etndv of English in 
the high schools/'— Jambs E. Thomas, English High School, Boston. 



Tlie Practical Elements of* Rlietorlc. By John F. GENHNa, 
Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst Ck)ll6ge. Price by mail, post- 
paid, $1.40. 

'* I bave carefnlly read the whole of it, and am detennined to introdace 
it at once into my class. It suits me better than any other text-book of 
rhetoric that I have examined.*'— J amss If. Oarnett, Prof euor of English^ 
Ufuvenify qf Virginia. 

A Handbook of Rketorlcal Analysis. By Professor John 
F. Genung. Priceby mall, postpaid, '$1.25. 

"The Analysis particulnrly pleases me, as affording a very natural and 
practical brid^inj; from rhetoric to literature. The plan, contents and 
execution seem to me about all that could be desired.'** — W. B. Chamber- 
lain, Professor of Bhetoric, Obcrlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

A manual of Enellsk Prose I^lteratare. By WiLtiiAM 
MiNTO, M.A., Professor of Logic and English Literature in the 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.65. 

'* Without going outside of this book, an earnest student could get a 
knowledge of En^rlish prose styles, based on the soundest principles of 
criticism, such as he could not get in any twenty volumet^ which I know 
of.'*— Hiram Cobson, Prqfessor English jAterature, Cornell University. 

LITERATURE. 

Sidney's Defense of Poesy. Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by AiiBEBT S. Cook, Professor of English in Tale Univer- 
sity. Price by mail, postpaid, 90 cents. 

Sl&elley's Defense of Poetry. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
duction, by Professor Cook. Price by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 

Ne^v^man's Essay on Poetry^ vrlth Reference to Arls> 
totle's Poetics. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
Professor Cook. Price by mail, postpaid, 35 cents. 

Ben Jonson's Timber, or Discoveries Made Upon ITIen 
and Jnatter. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Felix 
E. SOHELLING, Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Price by mail, postpaid, 90 cents. 



SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 



GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

Boston, New York and Chicago. 



STANDARD BOOKS ON 

ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 



LANGUAGE. 



Ijessoas In liansuase. By H. S. TARBEiiL, Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, R. I. Prices by mail, postpaid : Book I., 60 
cents ; Book II., 70 cents. 

" It consticates the best baeis for a child's progress in caltnre in laugnaee 
known to me. Its lessons are not merely consistent and progressive, which 
conld be said of other elementary texts In language, bat In addition they 
constitnte a llngnistlc center, which calls for exercises upon the child^s 
varied fleldn of knowledge/'— Qborge S. Albeb, Prea. JState Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wt8. 

Tlie HTliltney and Knox Elementary liOssons In Ijan- 

?aaee. By Mrs. N. L. Knox-Heath. Prices by mall, postpaid: 
art I., How to Speak and Write CJorrectly, 43 cents; Part II., 
The Parts of Speech and How to Use Them, 70 cents. 

" For practical, vigorons, Interestins: and profitable drill in the art of 
expression, I know of nothing eqaal to these books." — F. B. Qault, SupL 
of 8Gfu)oi8, Tacoma^ Wcuh. 

GRAMMAR. 

Whitney and liockurood's Ensrlish Grammar. An adapt- 
ation of Whltney^s Essentials of Entrlish Grammar for the use of 
common schools. By Mrs. Saba E. H. Lock wood. Price by 
mail, postpaid, 80 cents. 

'' Whitney and Lockwood^s English Grammar is a good book, fitted to 
give a command of good English and power to grasp the meaning of a 
complex style. The proper use of it in our schools mnst lead to constant 
Improvement in clearness and accuracy of speech, which is what we want 
in the nse of English grammar.'^— Albert C. Psbkimb, Addphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, li. T. 

The Essentials ofEnsHsli Iwrammar. By Professor W. D* 
WHrrNBY, Yale University. Price by mail, postpaid, 85 cents. 

" I do not know that I ever before saw an English grammar which I 
would permit my children to look into, so great the chance has been that 
they would learn nothing or be taught something false. I regard Profes»ior 
Wliltney's undertaking and book as a service to humanity as well as to 
education."— E. F. Cmij>, Prof . of Bnglish, Harvard University. 

LITERATURE. 

Classics for Cblldren. About thirty-seven volumes, including 
Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales, Robinson Crusoe, Kin^ley^s 
Greek Heroes and Water Babies, Ruskin^s King of the Golden 
River, Lamb^s Tales from Shakespeare and Adventures of 
Ulysses, Irving's Alhambra, Scott's Rob Roy, Talisman, Guy 
Manneiing, Lady of the Lake, etc. 

" This series of books ought to be in each school in the land. If loaned 
to the pupils to read at home, I believe that the children will progress 
rapidly in their ability to seize the meaning of words in the literary 
vocabulary, and to use them with skill, besides (what, is more important) 
gaining Insight into human life.**— William T. Harris, LL.D., U. S.Oom- 
miaioner of Education. 

Send for J>EHCItIPTirE Catalogue, 

GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

Boston, New York and Chicago. 



KINDERGARTEN 



AND 



SCHOOL SUPPLIES 



J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 



3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 



CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST. 



THE CRITIC 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 

holds amonsr American joarnals devoted to the chronicling and criticism of 
literature the positiou that is hold In England by The Athenawn, That 
position is 

THE FIRST 

and most anthoritative. It is only since Thb Critic was started (in 
Janoary, 1881) that a 

LITERARY JOURNAL 

fally competent to sit in Indgment on the growing ontpnt of the American 
and English book press nas existed 

IN AMERICA. 

The significance of Thk Critic^s success has been recognized by the 
leading journals at home and abroad, and personal tributes to its increasing 
merit and nsefnlness have been cheerfully rendered by Bishop Poiter, Mr. 
Stedman, Dr. Schaff, Mr. Whittier, Bishop Vincent, Dr. Hedge, President 
Uilman of Johns Hopkins, and many other Judges of good literature. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $8.00 A TEAR. 

Three sample copies will be sent to any reader of The Literary Guide 
who sends ten cents to 

THE CRITIC COMPANY, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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